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AWAY FROM THE HEAT AND 
HURRY OF THE CITY 


Well-known to the city dweller is the recurrent long- 
ing for green fields and growing things. For the peace 
and comfort of a house by the side of a quiet road. 
Where the children may find greater health and safety. 
Where the air is fresh and clean and tall trees. shade 
the day. The telephone has helped to make that dream 
come true for countless men and women. 

Long miles may separate your office from your 
home, yet you are never far away. It takes but a mo- 
ment for you to call your wife or child. And they have 
but to lift the receiver to be in touch with you, with 
friendly neighbors, with guardians of their welfare. 

Telephone service like this is the result of years of 
co-ordinated effort by the Bell System. Bell Telephone 
Laboratories contribute their research and engineering. 
Western Electric its manufacturing, purchasing and 
distributing. The twenty-four regional telephone com- 
panies, with the assistance of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, see to it that the latest im- 
provements in the art are made available to all. 

Because of this unified plan, today’s telephone ser- 
vice brings families closer — friends nearer. It makes 
homes safer — life fuller. 
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NEW DEAL DILEMMA 


BY ALBERT SHAW 


New Dealers and labor leaders clamor for a constitutional amend- 


ment to legalize their bureaucratic power. 
campaign on an issue which carries the threat of dictatorship? 
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Cass Gilbert, Jr., shows Mrs. Roosevelt and fellow archi- 
tect David Lynn the Supreme Court’s new doorway. Here 
dwells the constitutional threat to New Deal ambition. 
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But will the President 


Tue Unitep States Government be- 
gins its fiscal year on the first day 
of July. The American people cele- 
brate their national independence 
each year on July 4, this being the 
anniversary of the Declaration made 
by the Continental Congress in 1776. 
Conventions are held and party nom- 
inations are made in election years 
with the beginning of the summer 
season late in June or early in July. 
On June 27, 1932, the Democrats at 
Chicago adopted the platform upon 
which Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
elected in November of that year, 
and to which he gave his explicit ap- 
proval in every particular. Another 
year will pass quickly. A Democratic 
convention will have met on or be- 
fore the beginning of July, 1936, and 
—what is more probable than most 
future things in a world of change 
and accident—will have renominated 
Franklin D. Roosevelt by acclamation 
for another four-year term. It will 
have adopted a platform paraphras- 
ing in clever fashion the terse planks 
of 1932. 

The newspapers of recent weeks 
have quoted phrases from that Dem- 
ocratic platform in order to show the 
extent to which the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration has been shifting its 
views of federal function and policy. 
The President himself is a phrase- 
maker of unusual skill. He has held 
his ground with a jaunty air of self- 
confidence that is proof against every 
changing circumstance or vicissitude. 
He reveals no misgivings as to the 
substantial value of any part of his 
New Deal program. It will, therefore, 
be the very easiest of all the tasks 
that lie before Mr. Roosevelt to draft 
a platform for 1936 that will justify 
his leadership in every particular, 
and harmonize his views and actions 
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with the Jeffersonian ideals. In short, 
the Administration will encounter no 
embarrassments when next year in 
platform phrases it reviews trium- 
phantly its own performances during 
the four-year period through which 
the country is now struggling. 


Convention Freaks 


Undoubtedly the President - will 
hold with perfect sincerity that he 
has lived up to the spirit of the plat- 
form of 1932, while the practical pro- 
grams of his administration have 
been developed to meet conditions 
that could not in many respects have 
been foreseen. He was swept into 
power by an overwhelming party 
vote in the national referendum. Yet 
it must be admitted that in selecting 
him to head the presidential ticket 
the delegates to the Democratic con- 
vention were not aware that they 
were bringing forward a leader who 
was destined at once to see visions 
and assume apostolic authority. 

William J. Bryan in 1896 was not a 
recognized aspirant for the presi- 
dency. But with a ringing conven- 


Roosevelt's Manager, Jim Farley, is quietly building for the next election. 
McCloskey and Kelly (in the center) he dedicates Philadelphia’s new $7,000,000 postoffice. 


tion speech he won the Democratic 
party to the support of an issue, and 
at the same time made himself the 
standard-bearer. He never became 
President; but he remained for al- 
most thirty years the foremost indi- 
vidual leader of the Democratic 
party. 

The nomination of Woodrow Wil- 
son in the convention at Baltimore 
in 1912 was the result of Bryan’s 
leadership and convention strategy. 
It is not unlikely that he was pre- 
pared to accept honors for himself 
from a deadlocked convention. His 
friends had hoped that the defeat of 
Champ Clark would bring to the 
“Commoner” the reward of a nom- 
ination in what was to be a year of 
certain Democratic victory, because 
of Republican division between the 
Taft and Roosevelt forces. 

If Bryan had become President 
rather than Secretary of State, would 
we have been drawn into the Euro- 
pean War? If John Nance Garner 
(or Al Smith) had been nominated 
in 1932, would the country have em- 
barked upon the adventure known 
as the “New Deal”? It is hard for the 
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average American voter to under- 
stand the profound importance of 
party choices and decisions in our 
system of government. The written 
Constitution, subject to interpretation 
by federal courts, is essential to the 
maintenance of our personal and so- 
cial liberties. But government in its 
working structure is affected by many 
customs and institutions that are not 
prescribed in the Constitution. 


Historic Two-Thirds 


The machinery in accordance with 
which presidential electors are di- 
rected to choose a President every 
four years is of a precise pattern, 
specified by the written Constitution. 
But the actual process of designating 
and electing presidents is extra-legal, 
and belongs to the established work- 
ings of the party system. To make 
this clear in concrete detail we have 
only to remark that the two-thirds 
rule, stubbornly maintained by Dem- 
ocratic national conventions for about 
a century, has played an amazing 
part in the shaping of our govern- 
mental policies and historical move- 
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ments ever since the Democratic 
deadlock at Charleston of 1860. 

The two-thirds rule necessitated 
the compromises that nominated Wil- 
son in 1912, Cox in 1920, and Davis 
in 1924. It inspired the strategy that 
gave Al Smith the nomination in 
1928, substantially aided as he was by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt as a junior 
political partner. When in 1932 there 
were clear prospects of Democratic 
victory, Al Smith naturally sought 
the reward of his efforts and sacri- 
fices; and the South had among its 
candidates Mr. Garner of Texas. But 
the two-thirds rule blocked the path 
of these candidates, and Mr. Farley’s 
strategy—based upon the methods 
that had nominated Smith in 1928— 
prevailed in favor of Smith’s lieu- 
tenant, who was now coming forward 
to press his own claims. 

It is easily within the bounds of 
accuracy to remark that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt up to that time had ac- 
quired no recognized place as a 
leader in national affairs. What he 


thought about one pending issue after ° 


another was asked, but was not an- 
swered. His support of Al Smith had 





Frank C. Walker, Works-Relief chief, studies the distribution of the billions. 


been duly rewarded in his own state 
of New York. Smith had been Gov- 
ernor for three terms, and could 
easily swing the Democratic nomina- 
tion for that office to Mr. Roosevelt. 
That silvery-voiced orator and cam- 
paigner, with the winning smile and 
the air of youth and hope, had called 
Al Smith the “happy warrior”. He 
had named Tammany’s super-states- 
man, and New York’s most construc- 
tive and talented Governor, as the 
choice of the East for President in 
an enchanting speech at the national 
convention of 1928. 


Stepping Stone 


It is not often that a Governor of 
the Empire State has been able while 
holding that exasperating office to ex- 
hibit a quality of statesmanship that 
electrifies the nation. It was not to 
reward him for his services as Gov- 
ernor that the Republican machine 
put Theodore Roosevelt on the ticket 
with McKinley in 1900. The undis- 
guised object was to get him out of 
the state because of his insistence 
upon certain reforms that were op- 
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This vast 
handout cannot do other than influence both Congressmen and voters in their decisions. 


posed by the bosses of both parties. 
Governor Hughes did not owe his 
subsequent national career to the 
zealous support of party machines 
and bosses that he had earned while 
at Albany. But Al Smith as Governor 
had grown to the stature of unex- 
pected ability as an administrator. 
As a public speaker he had become 
master of a captivating style. He had 
earned respect as an exponent of 
social progress. Al Smith as Governor 
could somehow work with Republican 
legislatures, and get things done. 
Franklin Roosevelt as Governor 
was not impressive, although justice 
may not have been done at the time 
to his own conception of his public 
services. He was overshadowed by 
the national attention bestowed upon 
Judge Seabury, who was conducting 
a legislative investigation of corrupt 
government in New York City. Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt’s presidential aspira- 
tions were taking practical form. He 
could not afford to break with Tam- 
many Hall and Mayor “Jimmy” 
Walker. He was grudging and hesi- 
tant about Judge Seabury’s notable 
efforts. In the end, however, he was 











































obliged to force Walker’s resignation. 
The story of his Albany career did 
not seem at the time to be unfolding 
along heroic lines. 

Certainly Governor Roosevelt was 
not exhausting himself in the per- 
formance of herculean tasks. He was 
regaining physical strength after a 
debilitating illness. He was doing 
what he could for the state of New 
York, while seeking to avoid colli- 
sions that would imperil his control 
of the great New York delegation to 
the national convention. He was 
saving himself for victories on a 
larger field. His ultimate political re- 
ward for the skilful tactics he used 
as Governor, and for the far-sighted 
strategy that won for him the nomi- 
nation in 1932, will take shape (as we 
now predict) in a unanimous and en- 
thusiastic renomination by his party 
next year. 


Practical Politics 


The young voter will do well to 
learn that “practical politics” begins 
to assume control when we come 
within a year of the holding of our 
quadrennial party conventions. The 
party that is in power lays its plans 
to remain in possession of offices and 
emoluments. When a change has re- 
cently taken place (as in 1933) the 
party that has come into power does 
not hastily go before the country with 
apologies or expressions of regret. 
For the Democrats in 1936 to repudi- 
ate the “New Deal”, or to refuse sup- 
port to the President for a second 
term, would amount to party suicide, 
if one states the case from the stand- 
point of politics as a practical pro- 
fession. 

There are many able Democrats 
who are increasingly out of sympathy 
with the policies of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration. But all experienced men 
are well aware that Mr. Roosevelt 
and his “New Deal” will encounter 
no obstacle in the Democratic con- 
vention. If Chairman Farley were 
drawn out upon the question, he 
would probably say that the requisite 
two-thirds majority is already secure 
enough, and that before the opening 
of the next Congressional session in 
January there will be full harmony 
in the Democratic ranks. He would 
perhaps go so far as to claim that he 
expected to take the Louisiana dele- 
gation away from Huey Long. 

For the Democrats, therefore, the 
test is not to come in the convention 
next summer, but at the polls in the 
following November. Every politi- 
cian and every keen observer knows 
that it will be exceedingly hard to 
turn the scales in next year’s cam- 
paign. The Administration will de- 
mand another four years for the 
further opportunity to transform 


America by virtue of its policies. But 
while the gospel of the new social 
order is proclaimed from Washington, 
the hard-headed politicians, out in 
the open country, will not be neglect- 
ing their practical work, which will 
have little to do with theories of 
social salvation but much to do with 
locality and family benefits. 


The army of federal office-holders, 
in the opinion of government re- 
formers, was far too large before Mr. 
Roosevelt took the situation in hand. 
Without reducing old services, he has 
added scores of new ones. These 
Rooseveltian bureaus—the existence 
of which had not been conceived of 
by any person in authority only a 
little more than two years ago—have 
added perhaps one hundred and fifty 
thousand people to the federal pay- 
roll. The new employees of Uncle 
Sam are for the most part exempt 
from appointment under civil service 
rules. They will cling to their jobs 
with a greater tenacity and a more 
ferocious attitude than people who 
have obtained public employment 
under normal conditions. 


These are the new bureaucrats, who 
think of themselves as conveniently 
enrolled to save the country. But 
many cynical persons, disliking the 
new bureaucracies, think of all these 
people as tax-eating nuisances and 
public enemies. Many of them, in 
point of fact, are people of ability who 
are trying to shape the new agencies 
—for which they were in no wise 
responsible—into something useful 
enough to justify their continuance. 
The rank and file of the “New Deal- 
ers” are merely trying to save their 
bread-and-butter jobs at a time 
when private employment is at low 
ebb; and there is little else to be said 
about them. In an article on the 
Public Works Administration written 
for our June number by its Adminis- 
trator, Secretary Ickes, we were told 
how Senators and Congressmen and 
other political leaders had sent thou- 
sands of job-seekers to the Adminis- 
trator’s office, where more than a 
hundred thousand unsatisfied appli- 
cations were still pending. The place- 
holders and place-seekers are from 
every state and district, and they will 
work for Democratic victory next 
year. 

No intelligent person would think 
of denying that the distribution of 
the new Public Works fund of four 
thousand million dollars, under the 
President’s personal control, will bear 
some relation to campaign politics. 
There is a comfortable theory at 
Washington that we can spend our- 
selves into prosperity, and that we 
are only at the beginning of federal 
distribution. The Far West needs 
money; and it has shaped the poli- 
cies from which it now derives most 
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of its agricultural and mineral pros- 
perity. The South needs money; and 
it is quite willing to sell its tradi- 
tional “state’s rights” doctrine for the 
hundreds of millions of dollars that 
it is now receiving from Washington, 
with the promise of still greater sums 
year by year as the “New Deal” takes 
control of banks and credit, and 
argues that the national debt is far 
too small for such a country as ours. 

Will it be as easy for Mr. Farley 
to elect Mr. Roosevelt in November 
as to renominate him at the end of 
June? Certainly political experience 
provides no answer to that question. 
In the understanding of the man in 
the street the New Deal means noth- 
ing more or less than an executive 
dictatorship, vested in Franklin D. 
Roosevelt personally. The President 
gained almost unprecedented confi- 
dence and prestige in the critical days 
and weeks at the beginning of his 
term. He has retained to a remark- 
able degree his power to hold Con- 
gress in line, with a minimum of fric- 
tion or disagreement. 

Mr. Roosevelt accepts so gracefully 
the delegation of vast powers to make 
regulations and to distribute money 
—powers which Congress abdicates 
on request—that the House and 
Senate are not aware of any sacrifice 
of dignity or authority. They are 
made to feel that the Administration 
is merely saving them needless bother 
about details. So great is the Presi- 
dent’s personal hold upon the rank 
and file of the Democratic party that 
the majority in Congress find it more 
advantageous to support the White 
House than to use their own judg- 
ment in dealing with pending mea- 
sures and policies. 


Personal Power 


Congress. still goes through the 
form of considering legislation, al- 
though the bills are prepared for it 


by unknown persons working behind | 


the scenes, and are introduced in one 
chamber or the other as measures 


that have arrived with Presidential - 


approval. 

Regardless of party lines, also, the 
President has the personal allegiance 
of millions who receive government 


bounty in one form or another. They » 


look to him as the source “from whom 


all blessings flow”; and when anx- . 


ieties about the future disturb their 
minds, they are comforted when they 


remember that Mr. Roosevelt is the . 


farmers’ friend, and the wage-earn- 


ers’ backer against the employing -— 


class. 

That Mr. Roosevelt has consciously 
sought to create a continuing White 
House dictatorship is, at the present 


stage of affairs, neither to be affirmed | 


nor denied. But that such ideas have 
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now taken form in the minds of in- 
fluential members of the Administra- 
tion would seem evident enough. 
Two years ago the emergency powers 
granted to the executive were re- 
garded as temporary and exceptional. 
A crisis had arisen, and this seemed 
the bold and energetic way to deal 
with it. 

When the election of 1932 had made 
it certain that Mr. Hoover would 
leave the White House on March 4, 
1933, it would have been safe enough 
to grant him authority to execute a 
broad, non-partisan program to avert 
the impending crisis and to promote 
business confidence and aid recov- 
ery. If the Democrats in that dis- 
astrous period—influenced by the 
president-elect—had shown a codp- 
erative spirit, the country would 
have been spared an amount of dis- 
tress that cannot be measured or 
estimated. And if the short session 
of that expiring Congress had been 
less partisan and more patriotic, there 
could hardly have been any reason 
for calling its successor to meet in 
special session, within the week of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s inauguration. 

If Congress had not met in the 
midst of that banking crisis, the 
course of affairs would, to say the 
least, have been quite different. It is 
hardly conceivable that the NRA, the 
AAA, and other new agencies could 
have been set up if the crisis created 
by the unnecessary bank panic had 
not made the special Congress ses- 
sion necessary. But these things seem 
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like ancient history as they are now 
recalled to mind. The crisis was 
quickly met; but the Administration 
had entered upon a program intended 
to regulate industry and agriculture, 
to restore employment, and to initiate 
a planned and guaranteed prosperity. 

At first it was thought that the 
greater part of the proposed “pump- 
priming” and governmental adjust- 
ment would have been accomplished 
within one or two years, so that busi- 
ness could go forward in a normal 
way on its own regained momentum. 
But the President—quietly shifting, 
shelving, and re-arranging his field 
marshals and the staff advisers of 
his .planned-prosperity program—has 
ceased to think of the affair as an 
improvised set of emergency experi- 
ments to hasten recovery. 


Revolution? 


The New Deal as now viewed at 
Washington from the Administration’s 
standpoint is a political and social 
revolution. All pretense of temporary 
emergency has vanished. Its aims are 
positive and progressive, rather than 
negative and conservative. In any 
such program as that of the New Deal 
there are the personal aspects to be 
considered. There are also imper- 
sonal, institutional forms of resistance 
to be encountered in the open field. 
The country will have to examine the 
New Deal from both of these stand- 
points, personal and impersonal. 

The personal questions, now that we 
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are entering upon a year of sharp 
political controversy, will be asked so 
bluntly that answers cannot well be 
avoided. Is it not true, it will be asked, 
that the New Deal centers in the 
President himself, and that its policies 
emanate wholly from the White 
House? The President’s vitality seems 
to increase rather than diminish, and 
as political leaders reckon their years 
he is still young. The New Deal seems 
to be taking the form of what is 
known in Europe as the corporative 
state. But European governments of 
the Fascist type do not limit their 
executive heads to short, fixed terms. 
The New Deal seems to require con- 
tinuance of the kind of personal power 
that is known in Europe as a dictator- 
ship. But dictatorships do not con- 
template rotation in the supreme 
office. 

It has often been asked what would 
become of the present Italian system 
if Mussolini were eliminated. Several 
years ago the question was not easily 
dealt with. The later answer seems 
to be that Italian Fascism has actually 
taken a less personal form, so that it 
can be defined, and so that its ad- 
herents can go on with it, provided 
that a sufficiently wise and resource- 
ful successor can be found in case 
of the death or disability of the pres- 
ent active head of the State. 

It is perhaps true that Mr. Roose- 
velt has been exercising greater 
power, in some directions at least, 
than any European dictator. But the 
weakness of his New Deal at the pres- 
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Solicitor General Reed, Senator Harrison, Attorney General Cummings, and Donald 
Richberg (right) plan their course of action following the NRA death sentence. 



























ent moment lies in the fact that it is 
so strictly the President’s own affair. 
If he were suddenly overtaken by 
illness, or by the unhappy fate that has 
befallen certain other presidents and 
rulers, what would become of the 
New Deal? 

It is admitted by all intelligent ob- 
servers at home and abroad that the 
strength of the New Deal is found 
in the creative energy and resource- 
fulness of the President. He shows a 
stubbornness of will-power that might 
remind some older men of Grover 
Cleveland in certain predicaments, 
and of Woodrow Wilson in others. 
But it must also be granted that he 
shows a buoyancy of spirit, along with 
a swiftness and dexterity in dealing 
with large affairs, that brings to mind 
another Roosevelt in the White House 
thirty years ago. In the picture at 
Washington, Franklin Roosevelt’s pre- 
eminence has lost nothing—rather it 
has gained, in comparison with other 
men in the present executive group. 
Who, therefore, could succeed him if 
the New Deal were to go forward, un- 
checked and ever expanding? 


No Successor in Sight 


Two years ago Lewis Douglas was 
the outstanding figure in the shaping 
of the financial policies of the new 
administration, but he is now in -pri- 
vate life; and the later financial 
policies have no critic who condemns 
them more severely or with more un- 
sparing analysis than Mr. Douglas. 
Mr. Morgenthau in the Treasury and 
Mr. Eccles at the head of the Federal 
Reserve are Mr. Roosevelt’s young 
helpers and understudies, who are not 
supposed to give advice but rather to 
take instructions. Mr. Moley was a 
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Green cries for an amendment to 
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private aid rather than a public char- 
acter, and his official career was 
quickly terminated. 

Hugh Johnson, who had perhaps 
felt that his wartime services behind 
the scenes had merely redounded to 
the fame of other men, was evidently 
determined to make the most of his 
personal opportunity when he helped 
to shape the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act; and he exulted in his 
appointment to the job of Adminis- 
trator. For a time he was in an ecstacy 
of incessant action and resounding 
utterance. The glory of power and ac- 
claim had never come more swiftly, 
so it seemed, than to Hugh Johnson 
—a man so capable yet so long un- 
recognized. 

The wings of our modern Icarus 
were not, however, capable of sus- 
taining such flights and such storms; 
and his return to earth was as certain 
as the law of gravitation. The N.R.A. 
had failed in greater part, regardless 
of the decision of the Supreme Court. 
The lawyer Richberg now leaves the 
“skeletonized” N.R.A. and joins the 
other “has beens.” The observer looks 
about for surviving New-Deal leaders 
of 1935 model who could stand side 
by side with the President and not 
look too small. 

Within the Cabinet there are Mr. 
Ickes, Mr. Wallace, and Miss Perkins. 
Outside of the Cabinet there are 
Harry Hopkins and Chester Davis— 
both of them daring young men who 
would carry out any administrative 
job assigned to them with a high 
order of managerial ability, and with 
rare fidelity, but also with the bias 
of strong opinions of their own. Mr. 
Ickes and Mr. Wallace have emerged 
from Republican backgrounds; and 
the Democratic hosts would never 
follow either of them with any degree 
of enthusiasm. 

Mr. Wallace has seemed of late to 
be flying in the stratosphere. At least 
his mind is wrestling with philoso- 
phies and theories. He is admired for 
his sincerity, but he has’ shown no 
attributes of leadership. Of Miss Per- 
kins it may be said that if the New 
Deal were designating a woman suc- 
cessor to Franklin Roosevelt it would 
more likely to choose someone else, 
rather than the esteemed Secretary 
of Labor. Far be it from us to men- 
tion any of the President’s helpers 
with disparagement. We are naming 
some of them merely to remind read- 
ers that the New Deal has not yet 
taken form in such a way that it 
could be carried on by anybody now 
concerned with its affairs except the 
President, himself alone. 

The New Deal has come into colli- 
sion with the Constitution of the 
United States. In Germany the Con- 
stitution of the Republic has been 
swept away. It was adopted at Weimar 
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in 1919, and was in force until Hitler 
came into power at the beginning of 
1933. The German federal system also 
has been scrapped. Hitlerism unifies 
and consolidates the German people. 
Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtem- 
burg, Hanover, Hamburg—these old 
political entities lose their distinctive 
character. The Austrian Empire was 
broken into a series of national sov- 
ereignties, when otherwise it might 
have been rearranged as a federal re- 
public, including two or three other 
entities besides Austria and Hungary. 
Canada holds on to the federal form, 
and so do Australia and South Africa. 
Russia also seems to have adopted a 
permanent federal system of socialized 
republics, in place of a consolidated 
empire. Some of the “New Dealers” 
at Washington are eager to reduce 
the states to a subordinate position. 
What stand will the President take on 
that issue? 


The Dilemma 


It will hardly do for the lesser 
spokesmen of the New Deal to refer 
with resentment to the recent unani- 
mous decisions of the Supreme Court, 
while at the same time they say that 
they recognize our federal form of 
government and uphold the Con- 
stitution. There is a dilemma; and the 
President, it would seem, has not yet 
made his choice of positions. The New 
Deal must curb its program, or the 
Constitution of the United States must 
undergo radical changes. 

On May 27 the entire bench of nine 
judges concurred in an opinion ren- 
dered by Chief Justice Hughes affect- 
ing the validity of the Industrial Re- 
covery Act. Congress had delegated to 
the President a wide sweep of law- 
making authority that the N.R.A. had 
exercised in setting up hundreds of 
codes and enforcing them. The act in 
question was invalid on other grounds 
but in two respects it was obviously 
unconstitutional. In the first place, 
Congress had no authority to delegate 
to the President or to his subordinates 
any part of its exclusive power to 
make laws. In the second place, Con- 
gress could not delegate power to 
make laws in fields that it had no 
right of its own to invade. 

Some respect, assuredly, must be 
shown for distinctions between inter- 
state commerce and the minor busi- 
ness activities of citizens within their 
own states. Congress could not dele- 
gate its power to make laws, rules and 
regulations to executive officers at the 
President’s sole discretion. Much less 
could Congress, having no power it- 
self to deal with the ordinary affairs 
of individuals within their respective 
localities, confer such rights upon the 
President or his various agencies. 

Mr. Roosevelt is seldom caught off 
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his guard, but he has careless mo- 
ments. When the decisions of the 
Court in several cases (made public 
on Monday, May 27) supplied the 
needed corrective, Mr. Roosevelt dis- 
played something more than a sense 
of disappointment. He assumed, at 
first, an attitude of seeming hostility 
toward the Court. On his behalf it 
should be said that he changed his 
tone quite promptly. At first he ex- 
hibited to the press correspondents a 
number of messages received from 
various sources, attacking the Court 
decision. Regardless, however, of 
what might have reached the Presi- 
dent’s desk, the position of the Court 
was impregnable in the opinion of all 
good lawyers, and in the sustaining 
sentiment of the country. 

The President declared that other 
parts of the New Deal legislation must 
also be swept away if the Court 
should hold consistently to its rulings 
in the N.R.A. case. This would apply, 
he suggested, to the A.A.A. policies; 
and he predicted a ruinous drop of 


agricultural prices. This was not a’ 


fortunate attitude, for the President 
was not justified in seeking support 
by forecasting calamities. 


. 


We have been able, hitherto, to 
carry on the government under our 
federal scheme. It might be said that 
the numerous lawyers retained by 
the various departments and bureaus 
of the Administration, including the 
Attorney General and his staff, would 
have served the President better if 
they had hastened rather than re- 
tarded the Court decisions in the 
N.R.A. cases, as well as the cases 
affecting other measures that are 
under challenge, among which may be 
mentioned the A.A.A. and the T.V.A. 


Choice of Weapons 


There would seem to be no way by 
which the President can avoid an 
open and frank choice between ac- 
ceptance of the Constitution as it 
stands and some explicit attempts to 
re-write the Constitution in the in- 
terest of his program. There is a vast 
field of usefulness for the federal 
government, along every line of edu- 
cational, social, and economic prog- 
ress, without any change at all in the 
present balance between the reserved 
sovereignty of the states and the 
powers of the government at Wash- 
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Owen D. Young tells Senators Townsend and Glass (right) that the Administration’s banking 
bill will retard recovery and postpone needed banking reforms, and perhaps hasten inflation. 


ington as expressed in the organic 
law and interpreted by the courts. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has taken the war-path for radical 
changes in the Constitution. The 
A. F. of L. is a powerful lobby in- 
terest, and it holds a menacing club 
over the heads of many Congressmen. 
It does not represent the well-being 
of the general population; but it 
seeks to use the power of govern- 
ment as a make-weight in its crusade 
for the so-called “closed shop”, and 
for collective bargaining in all indus- 
tries, great and small, under its own 
auspices. 

Secretary Wallace seems to have 
arrived at a theory that would sub- 
stitute a popular referendum on laws 
passed by Congress for the test of 
judicial interpretation. This would 
seem nothing less than fantastical 
nonsense. Apart from lawyers re- 
tained to protect property interests, 
it might be asserted that not one citi- 
zen in a million had read in full the 
Wheeler bill that was jammed through 
the Senate last month—with the 
President’s endorsement—for the de- 
struction of public-utility holding 
companies. The Courts must be re- 








lied upon to see that property is not 
destroyed or confiscated without due 
process of law. Voters could not pos- 
sibly read or understand such long 
and technical documents as the bills 
that Mr. Wallace dislikes to subject 
to the judgment of the Supreme 
Court. 

As for the policies of Mr. Wallace’s 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, with their restriction of prod- 
ucts and their drastic processing 
taxes, it is enough to say that we 
have had far too little information 
about them. Few people know enough 
to have formed a clear opinion as to 
their economic character, quite apart 
from their constitutional validity. 
Small children will not vote against 
the observance of Christmas next 
December 25. What is proved when 
Mr. Wallace and the AAA bureauc- 
racy persuade farm beneficiaries to 
vote for further years of bounty? 

At Springfield, Illinois, there was 
assembled on June 10 an informal but 
well-attended and significant gather- 
ing of Republicans from ten Middle 
Western states. There were more 
than eight thousand delegates, and 
still larger numbers of sympathetic 
visitors. The so-called ‘“key-note 
speech” was made by Hon. Frank O. 
Iowden, former governor of Illinois. 
His address was a carefully prepared 
defense of our existing constitutional 
system. Many speeches were made 
by delegates to the Conference, all of 
them in sharp criticism of the New 
Deal policies. 

Resolutions were adopted criticiz- 
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ing the financial theories and methods 
of the Administration, and pointing 
out the contrast between the Demo- 
cratic platform promises and the Presi- 
dent’s achievements. This Springfield 
gathering assumed that the President, 
in consistent support of his plans and 
policies, would demand changes in 
the Constitution. As preliminary to 
the Republican Convention of next 
year the Middle Western gathering 
at Springfield regarded this constitu- 
tional issue as likely to be predom- 
inant in the campaign. The President 
is adroit, and he is likely to take 
counsel with Mr. Farley and his polit- 
ical cohorts rather than with his 
crusading New Dealers, who would 
undermine the Constitution. But if 
he should swing strongly to the 
Right, his radical supporters might 
turn to the Left and join the various 
forces that will seek to put a strong 
third party ticket in the field. 


To the Defense 


The only hope for Republican suc- 
cess is to lay aside narrow partisan- 
ship, and to invite all men who 
believe in the soundness of our fed- 
eral system to join in a movement 
for constitutional liberty and eco- 
nomic freedom. Senator Byrd of Vir- 
ginia was defending the Constitution 
at Williamsburg, while Governor 
Lowden was expounding its merits at 
Springfield. Either one of those men 
would make an excellent candidate 
for the Presidency, and the list could 
be extended to twenty or to forty. 
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The weakness of the New Deal in 
contrast lies in the simple fact that 
it has no recognized supporter of 
presidential calibre excepting Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. 

_.If we are to have any amendment 
to the Constitution changing the rela- 
tive power or influence of the three 
codrdinate branches of the govern- 
ment, let us predict that there will 
be no curtailment of the functions of 
the Supreme Court. It would be ad- 
vantageous to lengthen the terms of 
Representatives, in order to protect 
them from the bullying of lobbies 
and from undue White House influ- 
ence. It is regrettable that member- 
ship in the Senate cannot be based 
upon the population of the states. 

The most desirable of amendments, 
in the opinion of many thoughtful ob- 
servers, would take the form of limit- 
ing the president to a single term. Mr. 
Cleveland, Mr. Bryan and other lead- 
ing Democrats of the past argued con- 
vincingly against the evils inherent in 
the political pressure that is exerted 
by beneficiaries and _ place-holders, 
who subordinate everything to their 
efforts to hold their jobs through a 
second four years. 

Meanwhile, law and liberty are the 
heritage of Americans, and we have 
learned to prize them all the more 
because so little good has come from 
our recent sacrifices of ordinary 
freedom. The country has shown great 
patience with experimentation. It is 
time to sweep away illusions, to face 
the truth, and to call failures by their 
proper name. 


Photographs @ Underwood & Underwood 





Governor Lowden (right) last month pleaded for the Constitution at Springfield, 
Illinois, and Senator Byrd at Williamsburg, Virginia. Republican and Democrat. 
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BACKING THE WRONG HORSES 


BY DENBER SIMKINS 


NRA is condemned. 


But the New Deal’s real failure to bring gen- 


uine recovery lies in its reliance upon two false theories; and the 
Administration indicates no change from its fundamental mistakes. 


TEN: MILLION unemployed. 

Twenty million on the dole. 

Thirty billion in government debt. 

The building industry paralyzed. 

Many railroads facing receivership. 

Banks bulging but few borrowers. 

Rumblings of revolt from taxpayers. 

Widespread strikes threatened by 
labor. 

Drastic inflation demanded by rad- 
icals. 

An increasing protest against the 
rising cost of living. 

A wide assortment of ills caused by 
crop restriction and destruction. 

Millions flocking to the leadership 
of “share the wealth” advocates. 

Steel industry operating at half- 
time. 

Declining profit in many industries; 
no profit in others. 

General business above the panic 
low but far under normal and actually 
at depression levels. 


Is this the promised recovery for 
which billions have been spent? Is 
this the more abundant life? 

The: New Deal has been granted 
every power requested. It has been 
voted stupendous appropriations. It 
has been vested with authority far 
beyond the Constitution. It has been 
permitted to experiment on a gigantic 
scale. It has been backed by the 
whole-hearted codperation of the na- 
tion: It has been allowed two years 
in which to produce results. Still 
prosperity has not returned. 

Why is this so? Why has the New 
Deal failed. to ._produce a genuine 
recovery? ... _.. 

Labor says Big Business is at fault. 
Business complains of. the demands 
of labor. Financiers claim the Secur- 
ities Act. throttles enterprise. . Poli- 
ticians berate - the. money-changers. 
Bankers deplore the unbalanced 
budget. Retailers point to lack of 
public purchasing power. Inflation- 


ists assert that there is a shortage of 
currency. Silverites cry for wider 
use of their metal. The thrifty blame 
government extravagance. The pump- 
primers say appropriations have been 
niggardly and demand sums running 
into astronomical figures. Landlords 
assail high taxes. The poor blame the 
rich. The rich wail about the dole. 
The nation is completely confused. 

The simple truth is that recovery 
is lacking because business men will 
not forge ahead. Long-range plan- 
ning is almost non-existent. New 
enterprise is conspicuous by its ab- 
sence. Private initiative is paralyzed. 
Stated bluntly, capital is on strike 
and will not go to work. 

But why is capital on strike? Why 
do our business men refuse the risk 
of productive enterprise? Why have 
they abandoned their characteristic 
aggressiveness? 

Because they feel that they cannot 
obtain a reasonable return on their 
capital. Because the country is flooded 
with false doctrines and dishonest 
dogmas which threaten confiscation 
of capital and drastic. reduction or 
complete elimination of profit. 

Confidence, that indispensable in- 
gredient of prosperity, is sorely lack- 
ing. Is this lack of confidence 
justified? Are business men unduly 
frightened and ridiculously hesitant 


The Theory : 


That we can create more wealth by 


producing less is probably one of the 


most .absurd theories ever inflicted 
upon humanity. Nevertheless, mil- 
lions ‘have been deceived by this 
doctrine. Probably this is because 
they. harbor _a confused conception of 
wealth: ' The tendency seems to be to 
consider money as wealth. Money is 
simply a medium through which 
wealth is exchanged. It is a commod- 
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or are their apprehensions well- 
founded? To find the answer we must 
look to the New Deal. 

The basic assumptions of the New 
Deal were enunciated in an address 
delivered at Atlanta, Georgia, May 
22, 1932, to the students of Oglethorpe 
University. These assumptions, as 
they appeared in the newspapers, are 
as follows: 

“No, our basic trouble was not an 
insufficiency of capital. It was an in- 
sufficient distribution of buying power 
coupled with an oversufficient spec- 
ulation in production. .. . 

“Do what we may have to do to 
inject life into our ailing economic 
order, we cannot make it endure for 
long unless we can bring about a 
wiser, more equitable distribution of 
the national income... . 

“In such a system the reward for a 
day’s work will have to be greater, 
on the average, than it has been, and 
the reward to capital, especially cap- 
ital which is speculative, will have 
to be less.” 

From the above declaration we ob- 
tain two theories which form the 
foundation of the New Deal. They 
are: The more abundant life may be 


-secured (1) by producing less and 


(2) by redistributing the national in- 
come so that capital receives a small- 
er share and labor obtains more. 


of Scarcity 


ity which serves primarily as a com- 
mon measure of value in trade.’ We 
crave money, not for itself, but be- 
cause of the things it will buy.’ Real 
wealth, then, is purchasing power.. 
Since wealth is purchasing power, 


it follows that. more wealth can be 


created -only ‘by increasing purchas- 
ing power. 

Purchasing power, in turn, is in- 
creased by reducing prices. Clearly, 








a broader consumption level is thus 
reached. 

Finally, prices may be lowered by 
reducing costs through increased 
production. In short, we diminish 
wealth by producing less; we increase 
wealth by producing more. And the 
more we produce the more prosper- 
ous we become. 

There is nothing complicated about 
this. We cannot put a radio in every 
home by cutting down the number 
built. Children cannot drink more 
milk if we raise fewer cows. Every- 
one cannot enjoy motoring unless we 
build more automobiles. 

The automobile industry, in real- 
ity, is a complete refutation of the 
scarcity theory. Its entire existence 
has been characterized by a contin- 
uous effort to reduce prices instead 
of raising them, by building more 
cars instead of fewer. As a result, 
this industry has enjoyed well- 
earned prosperity. 

Perhaps the most convincing way 
to demonstrate the falsity of the 
scarcity theory is to review the re- 
sults when it is put into practice. 

An outstanding example may be 
found in the NRA. Here the theory 
was applied to industry with a ven- 
geance. The experiment was launched 
with everything in its favor. It was 
hailed and supported by hopeful mil- 
lions. It was dramatized for the mul- 
titude in miles of movies. In one 
great maneuver the invader, Depres- 
sion, was to be driven from the land. 
The scarcity theory was to create the 
more abundant life almost overnight. 
It was to guarantee recovery, end 
many social evils, and place us on a 
permanent plateau of plenty. 

Business men were to _ increase 
their profit by selling fewer goods at 
high prices, instead of more goods 
at low prices. 

Labor was to increase its purchas- 
ing power by working fewer hours 
at a higher hourly rate, instead of 
more hours at a lower hourly rate. 
This would end unemployment in a 
few months. 

The benevolent scarcity was to be 
accentuated by eliminating so-called 
cut-throat competition. 

Little need to detail the result. 
High wages did not increase purchas- 
ing power, but restricted employment 
and added to the relief rolls. High 
prices did not benefit business, but 
increased sales resistance and lowered 
profits. Instead of eliminating cut- 
throat competition, high prices fos- 
tered monopoly and threatened small 
business with extinction. 

If the NRA had utilized its tremen- 
dous energy to increase production, 
by reducing. prices and lowering the 
hourly rate of wages, it would have 
rendered a real service to the coun- 
try because it would have increased 


employment, increased annual wages, 
and restored profit to industry. But 
this would have exposed the fallacy 
of the scarcity theory. So a promising 
panacea was proposed instead of a 
real remedy. 

Defenders of the New Deal will 
maintain that the failure of NRA was 
due to lack of codrdination, to the 
greed of big business, to the avarice 
of labor, to the bungling of bureau- 
crats; or, if by none of these, then 
surely to the money-changers. Such 
lame excuses will not mislead any- 
one. Failure was inevitable, because 
recovery never can be achieved by 
producing less. 


False Prosperity 


Consider the results of the scarcity 
theory as applied by the AAA. Take 
the case of the South and the. effort 
to achieve a more abundant life there 
by restricting production and plow- 
ing-under the cotton. What has been 
the result? The South has enjoyed 
a temporary prosperity which has 
proved delightful to the unthinking. 

But what really is happening? Ex- 
ports of cotton have declined stead- 
ily. Production has increased sharply 
in foreign countries—68 per cent in 
Brazil. The South, the world’s great- 
est producer of cotton, is faced with 
appalling poverty through permanent 
loss of its foreign markets. The day 
of reckoning cannot be postponed 
much longer. When it comes the 
collapse will have widespread reper- 
cussions. 

This deplorable development will 
not hurt the South alone. It will in- 
jure the entire country, for cotton is 
our greatest cash crop. A half billion 
dollar export market is vanishing. 
Heretofore, we have supplied the 
major requirements of the world for 
this staple. More and more these re- 
quirements are filled by others. 

It is admitted that the prospective 
plight of the South is not entirely the 


direct result of crop restriction. It is 
partly due to maintaining artificially 
high prices for cotton; but this in 
turn is another application of the 
scarcity theory. 

It is also conceded that the lot of 
the southern farmers has not hereto- 
fore been a happy one, because only 
one-fifth of them have owned the 
land on which they lived, the vast 
majority being “share croppers”. But 
this cannot hide the fact that the 
scarcity theory has forced thousands 
of southern farmers off the land, has 
added complete destitution to their 
misery, and has left them with no 
choice but starvation or the dole. 

Even if the scarcity theory were 
sound it could not successfully be 
put into practice in agriculture, for 
the most carefully-laid and elab- 
orately-calculated plans will be upset 
overnight by Nature. Production of 
grains and hogs was restricted. Along 
came the drought, and the plans had 
to be scrapped. More recently dust 
storms have added to the perplexities. 

Ultimate hardship can be the only 
result of attempts to restrict produc- 
tion. Slaughtering pigs may be the 
way to achieve a more abundant life, 
but you cannot convince the worker 
of this if he is obliged to pay twenty 
cents for a pork-chop. He also doubts 
the scarcity theory when the grocer 
demands forty-five cents for a pound 
of butter. Doubt becomes conviction 
when he discovers that we are begin- 
ning to pay foreigners high prices 
for foodstuffs. Consumers would be 
completely dismayed and in open re- 
volt if they knew that much higher 
prices seem definitely in prospect. 

The evidence of the failure of this 
theory is all about us. Continued un- 
employment. Added recruits to the 
dole. Deelining profits in business. De- 
creased consumption. Greater mon- 
opoly. Citizens threatened, penalized, 
fined, and jailed. Class warfare. Con- 
tinued stagnation in many lines. 
Stifled initiative. Rising cost of living. 


Redistribution of Income 


The second major theory of the 
New Deal is based upon the assump- 
tion that capital has been taking too 
large a portion of the national income 
and that labor has not been allowed 
its fair share. 

This has led to the conclusion that, 
if we are to restore prosperity, we 
must redistribute income. We must 
take from those who theoretically 
receive too much and give to those 
who supposedly obtain too little. We 
must tax the rich to sustain the shift- 
less. We must soak business to main- 
tain the idle. We must deprive labor 
to subsidize the farmer. We must 
penalize the farmer to support high- 
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priced labor. We must take from the 
thrifty and give to the extravagant. 
We must assess the employed to sup- 
port the indolent. We must rob the 
investor to care for the spendthrift. 
We must hamper the efficient to sus- 
tain the incompetent. We must divide 
the Union by fostering class conflict. 
And then we achieve a more abun- 
dant life! 

There need be no secret about 
Huey Long’s “share the wealth” 
scheme. He copied it from the New 
Deal. True, he proposes to share the 
wealth instead of the income, but 
what is the difference in the final 
analysis? What good is wealth if it 
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is not allowed to produce a satisfac- 
tory income? 

It is not difficult to understand why 
the promise to redistribute income 
has caused millions to support the 
New Deal. After all, the poor are 
plentiful. It is only human to want 
something for nothing. But the mil- 
lions who have been lured by this 
glittering theory will be filled with 
dismay when they learn that it will 
not lead to a more abundant life but 
only to widely-shared poverty. 

Widespread distress has made it 
possible for persuasive politicians to 
mislead the people with false doc- 
trines. It has been easier to secure 
votes by making impossible promises 
than by dealing with unpleasant real- 
ities. The masses in their desperation 
have been willing to try anything, 
even quack remedies which purport 
to cure ills which have never existed. 


Profits Really Low 


While informed observers have 
realized from the start that the theory 
of redistributing income is not sound, 
it has been difficult to prove this be- 
cause clear figures have been lack- 
ing. The evidence is now available. 

The second premise of the New 
Deal states that “the reward for a 
day’s work will have to be greater, on 
the average, than it has been; and 
the reward to capital, especially cap- 
ital which is speculative, will have 
to be less.” 

This has been a pleasant pill for 
most of us because we are prone to 
think that the other fellow is over- 
paid and that our own talents are 
unjustly rewarded. This theory has 
been repeated so often, by men of 
unquestioned integrity, that it has 
come to be accepted as gospel. It will 
be difficult for many to believe that 
it is absolutely false. 

Here are the facts taken from the 
consolidated reports of all corpora- 
tions in the United States. These fig- 
ures cover the fourteen-year period 
from 1919 to 1932, an era of great 
business prosperity even though it 
includes three depression years, 1921, 
1931, and 1932: 

The annual profit of all corpora- 
tions in the United States during the 
above period averaged only 2.42 per 
cent of the aggregate gross income. 

Eliminating the depression years 
1921, 1931, and 1932, in which deficits 
were reported, the annual profit av- 
eraged only 4.08 per cent of the ag- 
gregate gross income. 

If we consider only manufacturing 
corporations for the same period, we 
find that the annual profit averaged 


somewhat higher, 3.62 per cent of the - 


aggregate gross income. 
It may be objected that these fig- 
ures are misleading because they 


show the profit in relation to income. 
The important thing, it may be as- 
serted, is the profit in relation to 
invested capital. Taking the nine- 
year period from 1924 to 1932 (earlier 
figures on capitalization are not avail- 
able), and considering only manu- 
facturing corporations, because that 
will reveal the largest profit earned, 
we obtain the following: 

The annual profit of all manufac- 
turing corporations in the United 
States from 1924 to 1932 averaged 
only 3.95 per cent of invested capital. 

It may be claimed that this figure 
is unfair because it covers a nine- 
year period in which there were two 
years of large deficits—1931 and 1932. 
If we eliminate the deficit years 
(which certainly should not be done, 
because no business can operate only 
in good years), we find that the an- 
nual profit averaged only 5.88 per 
cent of invested capital. 

It may be said that these figures 
do not reveal the truth because they 
cover up excessive salaries paid to 
executives. A further examination of 
the record reveals the astonishing 
fact that in every year from 1919 to 
1932, 46 per cent of all the corpora- 
tions in the United States operated 
at a loss. This shows that competi- 
tion for the favor of the buying pub- 
lic is exceedingly keen. Therefore, 
while executives might take an un- 
fair share of income for a time, they 
could do so only for a short period. 
Competitors would undersell them, 
profit would turn into loss, and the 
corporation would be compelled to 
mend its ways or pass out. 

The mere fact that nearly one out 
of every two organizations makes no 
money at all even in prosperous years 
proves that (1) business is exceed- 
ingly hazardous, (2) that competition 
is intense, and therefore (3) that 
profits of necessity are small; in fact, 
little more than might be obtained 
by putting money out at interest and 
letting someone else do the worrying. 


Where Do We 


While in 1932 the workers were 
obtaining more than 80 per cent of 
the national income, the then embry- 
onic New Deal proclaimed to a 
harassed people that capital was tak- 
ing an unfair share. And in the same 
breath it was asserted that we could 
achieve a more abundant life by cre- 
ating less wealth. These are the two 
false assumptions upon which the 
New Deal is constructed. 

It is upon these two false assump- 
tions that the New Deal is experi- 
menting with the fortunes, the future, 
and the very existence of 120,000,000 
people. It is upon these two false 
assumptions that it is squandering 
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Moreover, it becomes apparent that 
our competitive capitalistic system is 
automatically regulated by economic 
law and operates largely for the 
benefit of the consumer. 

Do these figures substantiate the 
claim that business men are greedy 
plotters against labor? Do they indi- 
cate that corporations are taking an 
unfair share of the national income? 
Do they bear out the oft-repeated 
assertion that capital is growing fat 
at the expense of the workers? 

Let it be emphasized that the fig- 
ures cannot be questioned or assailed, 
because they have been compiled 
from the files of the United States 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


Workers’ Share 


It also has been asserted that many 
of our troubles have come about be- 
cause workers have been deprived of 
their just share of the national in- 
come. It will prove enlightening to 
look at the facts. The year 1929 has 
been selected for analysis because 
that was when business is alleged to 
have brought on the depression by 
depriving labor of its fair share. 

In 1929 the workers obtained 63.6 
per cént of the total national income 
in wages and salaries. 

Does this figure substantiate the 
contention that 2 per cent of the 
population gobbles up 80 per cent of 
the national income, or does it prove 
that contention to be a falsehood? 

When this investigation is ex- 
tended, we discover that: 

In 1930 the workers obtained 69.1 
per cent of the total national income. 

In 1931 the workers obtained 74.8 
per cent of the total national income. 

In 1932 the workers obtained 80.1 
per cent of the total national income. 

Here again no one can question the 
figures. They were prepared for the 
United States Senate, at its own re- 
quest, and should be on file for the 
edification of our lawmakers. 


Go from Here? 


millions of unearned dollars. It is 
upon these two false assumptions that 
it is piling up the largest peace-time 
debt in history—a debt which ulti- 
mately may imperil the credit of the 
nation, a debt which must be paid by 
labor in toil or repudiated with ap- 
palling and incalculable loss to the 
nation. And it is because of these two 
false assumptions that business is 
paralyzed, capital is threatened with 
confiscation, millions are in distress 
and recovery is delayed. 

Is it surprising that capital is on 
strike? Is it strange that new financ- 
ing is negligible, that private initia- 

(Continued on page 69) 














BANKER OR BUREAUCRAT? 


BY RAYMOND CLAPPER 





Marriner S. Eccles, the all-powerful head of our banking system, is 
the strangest character in that strange wonderland of Washington. 
His revolutionary ideas bring shudders to some fellow capitalists. 


WHEN SOMEONE asks you to make a 
speech, do not refuse. You never can 
tell what may come of it. For in- 
stance, when young Marriner S. 
Eccles, a few years ago, agreed to 
fill-in as a substitute speaker at the 
University of Utah, he could not 
have had the faintest idea that his 
impromptu remarks would lead to his 
becoming Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board with an opportunity 
to try out his dreams of overhauling 
the national banking system. 

Of all of the paradoxes of the New 
Deal, probably the most striking one 
is this slight young Scot-blooded 
champion of spendthrift economics 
who now sits in a chair that had 
been warmed previously only by 
orthodox eastern bankers. 

We have the strange spectacle of 





an Administration trying to make 
the country prosperous by running it 
deeper into debt, trying to increase 
the farmer’s income by ordering him 
to plow-under his crops, trying to 
revive private industry by going into 
business itself. 

We have in the White House a 
political heir of Jefferson who has 
turned strongly aggressive in behalf 
of the Hamiltonian philosophy of 
greater federal centralization of 
power. A Democratic Administration 
is committed to whittling-away what 
is left of state’s rights. 

All these paradoxes are the work 
of an aristocratic President back- 
grounded with inherited wealth who 
has dedicated himself to remember- 
ing the forgotten man. 

In this strange wonderland, Eccles 
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is the strangest character of all. You 
walk into a meeting of the House or 
Senate banking committee, and you 
hear this young man saying that the 
Government isn’t spending fast 
enough, that Treasury deficits in a 
time like this are a good thing, that 
we could stand a public debt of 40 
billion dollars without skipping a 
heart-beat. You think you are listen- 
ing to some young college professor, 
who means well, but who needs to be 
taken out and given a good dose of 
practical experience in the world. 
Then you look him up and find 
out that he is of all things a capital- 
ist and banker, who pulled his group 
of western banks through the bot- 
tom of the depression without loss to 
depositors, without having to call on 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
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tion for help, a man who has headed 
a number of large corporations, built 
up a fortune on the foundations of a 
comfortable start given him by his 
capitalist father—in short, a rugged 
individualist who made a_ success 
of it. 

It just doesn’t make sense. 

How did he ever land in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board as Governor? 
The story goes back to early 1933. 
Eccles, known throughout the Mor- 
mon country as the wealthiest and 
most brilliant of the younger genera- 
tion, who was active in numerous 
leading enterprises, had been a Re- 
publican. But the events of the de- 
pression had led him to study and 
think of causes. In the fall of 1932 he 
decided, with some misgivings as he 
says, to switch his politics and vote 
for Roosevelt. 

During that winter Stuart Chase, 
the economist, had been invited to 
make an address at the University of 
Utah. A snowstorm delayed his train. 
Eccles was asked to fill in until Chase 
arrived. He was still on his feet 
when the main speaker walked in. 
Chase heard the concluding portion 
of his talk and was so impressed that 
he inquired about the young speaker. 
They talked at some length later. 
Chase, knowing the Administration 
was interested in finding sympathetic 
persons in that section of the coun- 
try, suggested that Eccles get in 


touch with Dr. Rex Tugwell, who’ 


was then in New York working over 
New Deal proposals in preparation 
for the change of Administration at 








Washington. He provided a letter of 
introduction for Eccles. 

About the same time Eccles asked 
to appear before the “depression 
clinic” then being conducted by the 
Senate Finance Committee at Wash- 
ington. Bankers, business men, econ- 
omists, anyone with an idea to sell, 
paraded before the committee. Eccles 
appeared, a youngish unknown. Only 
casual attention was paid to him. 


Roosevelt Anticipated 


He told the committee that his 
views might “frighten those of our 
people who possess wealth”. He said 
the breakdown of the economic sys- 
tem was due to the failure of polit- 
ical and financial leadership to deal 
with the money problem. The trouble 
was one of distribution, of providing 
enough purchasing power to consume 
the goods the country was able to 
produce. He saw no merit in simple 
currency inflation. Rather he had a 
program based not on one panacea 
but upon a number of proposals 
strikingly similar to those which Mr. 
Roosevelt himself was to adopt shortly 
afterward. 

Eccles advocated the revival of 
farm purchasing power through the 
domestic allotment plan for wheat 
and cotton; the refinancing of farm 
mortgages on long-term, low-interest 
arrangements, the giving of a half- 
billion to the states for relief in 1933; 
the spending of 2% billion dollars on 
public works; the cancellation of al- 
lied war debts; the enactment of a 
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Eccles says his main trouble is that he sells the bankers individually on his start- 
ling ideas, but as soon as they are back among colleagues they go native again. 


bank-deposit guaranty law, child 
labor legislation, minimum wage, 
unemployment insurance, old age 


pension laws, federal control of se- 
curities, extension of transportation 
regulation, control over communica- 
tions, unification of the banking 
system. 

That was in February, 1933, a few 
days before Mr. Roosevelt took office. 
Except for the war-debt proposal, 
the Eccles suggestions have in prin- 
ciple been incorporated in the Ad- 
ministration program and most of 
them into law. 

But at the time he attracted little 
attention. Senators had been hearing 
so many big headliners in finance— 
men like Albert Wiggins, Charles 
Mitchell, and Bernard M. Baruch— 
that the slight young man, with dark 
bright eyes darting out of a thin, 
rather nervous face, did not make 
any special impression. He was from 
Utah. Someone had asked him what 
his occupation was, and he said he 
was a banker. It seemed a little odd 
for a banker to be talking this way, 
but other witnesses were waiting to 
be heard and Eccles was excused and 
forgotten by the busy and important 
Senators. 

A little man in Washington at that 
time, Eccles was a figure of conse- 
quence in the mountain west. His 
father had been a leading factor in 
expanding the worldly empire of the 
Mormon Church. The father, David 
Eccles, Scotch, emigrated as a boy of 
fourteen with his family to Utah. By 
the time he died, in 1912, he had de- 








veloped (individually and in con- 
junction with high Mormon church 
leaders) extensive operations in lum- 
ber, sugar, railroads, banks, and in- 
surance, leaving a fortune estimated 
at $7,000,000. 

Marriner took over management of 
a portion of this estate which was 
left to his branch of the family. He 
had been graduated from Brigham 
Young college three years before. 
His summers had been spent learning 
his father’s lumber business out in 
the logging camps. After his gradua- 
tion he was sent, after the custom of 
the Mormon Church, on a missionary 
assignment abroad. It is a tour of 
churchly duty expected of young 
Mormons of position. Marriner Eccles 
went to Scotland to serve his time in 
the cause, and there met May Camp- 
bell Young whom he married. 

Returning to the United States, he 
unexpectedly through his father’s 
death found himself shouldered with 
financial responsibilities. At twenty- 
four he incorporated the family estate 
as the Eccles Investment Company, 
becoming its vice-president and gen- 
eral manager. He began acquiring 
banks and merging them, eventually 
heading a group of twenty-five insti- 
tutions in Utah and Idaho, with re- 
sources in excess of $50,000,000. 
Although he operated in a section of 
the country where bank mortality 
was great, the White House said in a 
statement coincident with his ap- 
pointment as Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board that he had brought 
his group through the banking crisis 
in such splendid condition as to re- 
flect great credit upon his ability as 
a bank executive. Eccles also was 
listed as president of the Utah Con- 
struction Company, one of the largest 
and oldest companies in the country, 
building dams, railroads, and high- 
ways, and one of the concerns in the 
“Six Companies” which built Boulder 
Dam. In addition to numerous direc- 
torships he was vice-president and 
treasurer of the Amalgamated Sugar 
Company, one. of the largest beet- 
sugar concerns in the country. 


Voice of Experience 


So that when he outlined his ideas 
to the Senate committee he was not 
speaking as a scholastic theorist, but 
as a practical and successful banker 
and business man. 

Before returning to Utah, Eccles 

‘remembered his letter of introduction 
to Rex Tugwell and stopped at New 
York to present it. As a result of 
that meeting, Eccles became a young 
man of destiny. Tugwell was plan- 
ning to bring many key figures into 
the Administration, and he put 
Eccles on his list in the field of 
banking and monetary problems. 


After the Administration’s unfor- 
tunate experience with Professor 
Warren’s attempt to force up the 
price level by tinkering with the 
price of gold, and after numerous 
other false trails had been followed 
for brief periods, Morgenthau, who 
was trying to reorganize the chaotic 
Treasury Department and_ steady 
down, brought Eccles in as a special 
assistant. He went to work quietly 
backstage, and Morgenthau was so 
impressed with him that in the fol- 
lowing November he persuaded Mr. 
Roosevelt to name Eccles as Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board. 

This was one of the most significant 
things that has happened in the field 
of monetary affairs. Without exag- 
geration it is safe to say that it was 
a quietly revolutionary step. Al- 
though Eccles had had more practi- 
cal business experience than some of 
his predecessors, he was, judged by 
their standards, unorthodox and an- 
other experimental Tugwell. His 
earlier testimony before the Senate 
Finance Committee was exhumed, 
and hands were lifted in holy horror. 
Critics of the Administration mone- 
tary policy now feared the worst. 
They watched suspiciously. 


The Grasp for Power 


For months there was mysterious 
quiet around the Federal Reserve 
Board. Rumors that a central-bank 
plan was hatching recurred often. Al- 
ways they were vaguely denied, yet 
hints continued to trickle through the 
curtain of silence. Something was in 
the air. Finally a few months ago 
the Banking Act of 1935—the so- 
called Eccles banking bill—providing 
for strengthening of the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s control over monetary 
and credit policy, was introduced and 
started on its way through the legis- 
lative mill. 

It is sufficient for the purposes of 
this article merely to say that the 
measure puts into the hands of the 
Federal Reserve Board a vast exten- 
sion of power, and tends to centralize 
this power considerably in the Gov- 
ernor himself, who in turn is linked 
closely to the White House. 

Eccles, in the spirit of his colleagues 
in the New Deal, is eager to assume 
these expanded responsibilities; and 
he has definite ideas as to what 
should be done. His views had rip- 
ened materially from the form in 
which they were outlined to the 
Senaté committee in 1933, and by the 
time he appeared before the House 
Banking Committee in the ‘spring of 
1935, to champion his new banking 
bill, they had become not the ideas 
of an unknown western banker but 
the prospective policies of a powerful 
official, sitting at the head of the 
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country’s national banking structure. 

First of ‘all.he is not a simple cur- 
rency inflationist like Senator Elmer 
Thomas, who believes that regardless 
of anything else all you have to do 
to make people prosperous is to print 
enough paper money. Eccles does not 
believe the depression was caused by 
a shortage in the volume of money, 


and he does not think that it can be . 


cured by manufacturing more money. 


Wiser Income Taxing 


Velocity of money is his key. The 
problem is one, he thinks, of distri- 
bution; not a rough sharing of exist- 
ing wealth as Huey Long suggests, 
but a distribution of wealth as it is 
currently produced. This distribu- 
tion, he believes, can be achieved 
most effectively through the income- 
tax system. 

“When the volume of money is ade- 
quate to support a certain price level 
for a given volume of production, and 
unemployment begins to develop and 
prices begin to decline, it is likely to 
be because productive facilities are 
out of balance with the consumers’ 
buying power, and the velocity of 
money is declining,” Eccles says. “The 
purpose of our public-works system 
is to keep up production when pri- 
vate business fails to keep up full 
employment. The loss to the nation, 
when the national income declines 
through unemployment, is a loss we 
cannot afford. 

“No monetary policy alone by sim- 
ply attempting to regulate the volume 
of money will maintain a stable na- 
tional income. So long as there is 
an inequitable distribution of wealth 
production, which results in excessive 
saving; we will have depressions. 
Only by pulling back that part of our 
savings that we cannot profitably use 
in new capital goods, and using those 
funds to give employment to those 
who become unemployed, can we 
maintain a balance. 

“The tax system, the income-tax 
system, must be worked in and timed 
with the money system. When private 
credit is expanding and there is a 
budget surplus the Government debt 
should be reduced. Reduction of 
Government debt at a time when 
there is a rapid expansion of private 
debt tends to offset the inflationary 
effect of increasing private debt. 

“It is very important that the prob- 
lem of income taxation and the op- 
eration of a central banking monetary 
policy be properly coérdinated. A 
substantial increase in taxes at the 
present time, which would bring into 
the Treasury money which would 
otherwise be spent, would be of no 
particular help to our economy as a 
whole. The time to increase income 
taxes is when incomes are such ‘that 
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taxes will produce substantial rev- 
enues; in other words, during the up- 
swing. 

“I believe that there is only one 
way by which we will get out of the 
depression, and that is through the 
process of Government spending until 
such time as private spending and 
private credit expand. The expan- 
sion of private credit depends upon 
the will and the ability of private 
interests to borrow and spend. Until 
people are put to work through bor- 
rowing and spending, the Government 
must do the borrowing and spending”. 

Eccles goes counter to most bank- 
ing thought in regard to the matter of 
Government deficits. 

“I have no fear of a 40-billion- 
dollar national debt,” he says. “The 
debt is less than 23 billion dollars to- 
day when the Treasury balance and 
the offsetting assets are taken into 
account. That is less than four 


months of the normal national in- 


come of this country.” 

His elaboration of his theory of 
Government spending is of impor- 
tance in view of the position he holds. 

“You cannot increase the present 
national income,” he asserts, “by 
diminishing Government  expendi- 
tures. It is the total expenditures of 
the nation that create national in- 
come; and when the community, as, 
individuals and corporations, does 
not spend, then the Government 
must. 

“If Government spending increases 
the national income, it increases the 
ability to pay taxes, and I believe in 
the Government spending to increase 
the demand for goods up to a point 
that will prime the pump. 


Ten-Year Balance? 


“T am as anxious as anyone to see 
the budget balanced. The budget can 
only be balanced, however, out of 
national income. The national in- 
come can be increased only by em- 
ployment. I should say that it might 
be desirable to balance the budget 
over a five-year period, but I do not 
think it need be fatal if it is only 
balanced over a ten-year period.” 

Eccles thinks. the Administration 
has been too niggardly in its pump- 
priming efforts. Last year, with 
normal national income off about 40 
billion dollars, only 3 billions were 
used for pump-priming, he says. 

The amazing thing is that, holding 
views so widely contradicted in the 
banking world, Eccles should have 
encountered so little trouble, com- 
paratively, from the bankers over his 
bill. One explanation is that he has 
an ingratiating frankness. : 

He heard that the executive com- 
mittee of the American Bankers As- 
sociation was preparing to come out 


strongly against Title II of his bill— 
that section pertaining to Federal Re- 
serve System reform. He took an 
airplane, flew to Pass Christian, 
Miss., where the A.B.A. officials were 
in quiet conference, and sold them to 
such an extent that they reported on 
the bill with a mildness that sur- 
prised everyone. Some suggestions 
for alterations were made, notably in 
the proposed set-up of the open 
market committee; but, compared 
with what had been expected, the 
bankers were eating out of Eccles’ 
hand. It was an unadvertised per- 
sonal triumph. 

Before Winthrop Aldrich, head of 
the Chase National Bank, testified 
before the Senate committee, he 


spent several hours with Eccles, and 
(so the report goes in Washington) 
they came much nearer to a meeting 
of minds than was reflected in the 
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subsequent testimony of Aldrich. 
Eccles says his main trouble is that 
he sells the bankers individually 
when he talks with them, but that 
they will not stay sold. As soon as 
they are back among their banker 
colleagues, they go native again. 

But if he has lost his Scotch inhi- 
bitions against spending, he has the 
determination of his ancestry and 
Mormon environment. When he is 
working on a flinty-eyed banker, he 
is able to maintain undiscouraged en- 
thusiasm. He races along, pausing 
frequently to say, “That’s right, isn’t 
it?” And if his prey is not alertly 
on guard, he will soon find himself 
involuntarily nodding in agreement. 

There are a lot of important people 
in the East who wish that the weather 
had not been so bad out in Utah the 
day when Marriner Eccles made that 
impromptu speech. 
© Underwood & Underwood 





Mrs. Eccles, wife of the Governor, with their children, 
Eleanor May, John D. (center) and Marriner Campbell. 











THE GOBLINS WON'T GET YOU! 


BY W. W. CUMBERLAND 


Despite the gloomy predictions of disappointed New Dealers, the 
country can look forward to better times without governmental “re- 
covery measures”, which prove to have done more harm than good. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT has_ recently 
stated that the United States may re- 
vert to the horse-and-buggy stage 
because certain of the recovery 
agencies and methods adopted by the 
present Administration have been in- 
validated by the Supreme Court. He 
has also warned the country of 36- 
cent wheat and 5-cent cotton. Three 
questions are raised by the Presi- 
dent’s observations: 

1. Does the limitation of arbitrary 
federal power imply a lower stand- 
ard of living for the American people? 

2. Have the “recovery agencies” 
aided or impeded business recovery? 

3. Is the internal structure of busi- 
ness such that a collapse is probable? 


Early Ideals 


Ever since the war, business had 
been groping in the direction of ac- 
cepting greater responsibility toward 
maintenance of production and em- 
ployment. Group insurance, profit 
sharing and efforts to minimize com- 
petitive abuses through trade associa- 
tions were all. factors of these 
aspirations. While definite progress 
had been made during the post-war 
decade, it was insufficient to meet the 
impact of the depression. 

Inauguration of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act should have been 
the occasion for the federal govern- 
ment to take the lead in encouraging 
and assisting business to assume the 
responsibilities of industrial self-gov- 
ernment. Business men _ became 
acutely aware of the deficiencies 
thrown into high relief by the depres- 
sion and were eager for a solution. 
Public psychology and _ industrial 
conditions both at that moment were 
favorable to the establishment of far- 
reaching and practical self-govern- 
ment in industry. 

Many of the early participants in 
the work of the National Recovery 


Administration hoped and_ believed 
that this could be done. They felt 
confident that business, if relieved of 
the legal inhibitions of the various 
anti-trust laws, would come to rea- 
sonable agreements for the elimina- 
tion of recognized abuses in regard 
to excessive hours, child labor, sweat- 
shop wages, improper working con- 
ditions, and unfair trade practices. 
Since business men were interested 
parties, they recognized that such 
agreements should be submitted to 
the approval of governmental agen- 
cies representing the entire public, 
and that the Government should also 


act in the role of umpire in the ad-. 
ministration of. those charters of; 4 


industrial self-government which 
should eventually be approved. This 
was the ideal and the opportunity. 

The actuality was quite different. 
Successful administration of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act de- 
pended upon the formulation of basic 
principles of industrial self-govern- 
ment, which should then be adapted 
to the special conditions of individual 
industries. It also depended upon the 
selection of a few industries in which 
abuses were especially prevalent or 
which were organized in such manner 
that enforcement could be made effec- 
tive. In general, practical experience 
dictated that codes should have been 
drafted for certain natural resource 
industries, such as coal and lumber, 
and for a limited number of manu- 
facturing industries, particularly those 
producing unidentifiable products, 
where labor represents the principal 
variable in costs. 

Efforts to codify every industry and 
sub-industry in the United States 
were in advance doomed to failure. 
Responsible and experienced persons 
connected with the National Recovery 
Administration insistently urged that 
the modest and practical course be 
adopted. But the decision favored a 
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grandiose attempt to do the impos- 
sible. 

Actual code-making was a disil- 
lusionment to all concerned. Instead 
of representing a high-minded at- 
tempt to solve industrial problems, 
the process was one of compromise, 
cajolery, threat and cunning—with 
disingenuousness the principal at- 
tribute of the representatives of in- 
dustry, labor, the so-called public, 
and the Government. Getting a code 
approved was the _ objective,~* not 
whether the code was needed, was 
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PROPHETS OF GLOOM 








practicable, or would accomplish any 
useful purpose. 

No good result could emerge from 
such procedure, and the codes ac- 
cordingly became a dead weight upon 
business instead of a support to the 
economic structure. If the National 
Recovery Administration is to be 
judged by its effect on recovery, in- 
stead of by its title, the organization 
ceased to be significant a full year 
before it was respectably interred by 
the Supreme Court. 


Staging a Show 


Instead of developing and apply- 
ing a body of legal and economic 
principles for the making and admin- 
istration of codes, the National Re- 
covery Administration at no time 
arrived at comprehensive policies as 
to such matters as price-fixing, pro- 
duction-control, introduction of new 
industrial processes and machinery, 
limitation of periods of employment, 
and the method of assuring and con- 
ducting collective bargaining by em- 
ployees. 

Opportunistic and often contradic- 
tory efforts were made to meet each 
situation as it arose. Certainty and 
order in the business world were re- 
placed by caprice and confusion. The 
National Recovery Administration not 
only itself refused to engage in eco- 
nomic planning, but it impeded 
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business men in that partial and un- 
satisfactory planning which is an 
unavoidable accompaniment of pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Most of the unemployment which 
the National Recovery Administration 
purported to cure was concentrated in 
the heavy industries. Therefore the 
policy of reducing hours and increas- 
ing wages, without reference to com- 
petitive conditions as between indus- 
tries or as between the United States 
and foreign countries, assured the 
continued stagnation of new construc- 
tion, heavy machinery, railroad equip- 
ment, public utility improvements, 
and the like. For it is precisely those 
industries, which involve outlays of 
fixed capital by the purchasers of their 
products, that would be the most un- 
favorably affected by uncertainties 
as to wage rates, costs of raw ma- 
terials, and other essential factors in 
the productive process. 

By the decision to stage a show in- 
stead of do a job, the National Re- 
covery Administration made its own 
downfall inevitable, involving the loss 
of the good and practicable features 
along with those anomalies and ex- 
crescences which at no time had a 
proper place in a serious effort to 
establish self-government in Amer- 
ican industry. 

Economic recovery is the most ar- 
dent wish of the American people. 
They recognize the anomaly and the 





humiliation of millions of unemployed, 
staggering relief rolls and expendi- 
tures, and an unsatisfactory standard 
of living for the country at large, 
when each essential element is pres- 
ent for full employment at advancing 
wages and abundance for all. 

Business is more eager than gov- 
ernment for recovery. This_ is 
evidenced by the readiness of govern- 
ment to adopt discredited methods, 
entailing economic confusion, and to 
purvey these to the public as “re- 
forms”. Business is concerned not 
with formulas of recovery but with 
its actuality; government appears 
willing to delay recovery unless it is 
attained according to New Deal 
methods. 


In Spite of New Deal 


A few Americans still remember 
the comfortable days from 1922 to 
1929, before this country enjoyed the 
blessings of the New Deal. We were 
not transported by horses and buggies 
but had more automobiles than under 
the new dispensation. Some feel con- 
fident that the prosperity of those 
times can be resumed, while elim- 
inating the abuses and excesses which 
culminated in the depression. Few 
persons longer believe that President 
Roosevelt and the New Deal can be 
credited with the measure of recovery 
which has taken place. 
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Dire are the predictions concerning our country’s future without the Blue Eagle and its codes, which have 
been emanating from the President himself and from his erstwhile Administrators, Johnson and Richberg. 
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They consider that withdrawal of 
government interference would has- 
ten recovery, and that continuance 
of interference can only retard but 
not prevent it. They believe that, so 
far as salvation has come, the Amer- 
ican people has saved itself and that 
further salvation will be accomplished 
in like manner. They do not look for 
great assistance from government, 
but they are beginning to demand that 
gevernment shall not act as an 
obstacle. 


U. S. Recovery Lags 


As an agency of potential economic 
production, the United States meets 
almost every specification. It is lib- 
erally endowed with natural re- 
sources, a vigorous, intelligent, and 
thrifty population, a vast supply of 
machinery and industrial equipment; 
large reservoirs of capital, ability for 
business organization, and ingenuity 
in the application of science to the 
task of earning a living. As soon as 
the forces which caused the depres- 
sion had spent themselves, the United 
States should have shown more rapid 
recovery than any other country in 
the world. 

What does the record show? Vir- 
tually all statistical evidence indi- 
cates clearly that world recovery 
began in the early summer of 1932. 
As the British economist Robertson 
aptly says: “For some _ inscrutable 
reason, economic improvement began 
to occur about the middle of 1932, 
and neither the swellheadedness of 
Germany, the _ flatheadedness_ of 
Great Britain, nor the featherheaded- 
ness of the United States will be able 
to stop it”. 

Recovery in the United States was 
temporarily reversed by the uncer- 
tainties of our presidential election 
in 1932 and by the banking crisis 
which was accentuated by those un- 
certainties. While the upward move- 
ment of business has been clear in 
this country for the last three years, 
its extent has ‘been less than that 
attained by various countries with 
fewer fundamental advantages. 

A summary of recovery in indus- 
trial production in selected countries 
has been prepared by Dr. Alexander 
Sachs, the first Chief of the Division 


of Economic Planning and Statistics 
of the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration. It is printed below in part. 

Unwarranted conclusions should 
not be drawn from these statistics. 
Economic well-being in a country is 
not adequately expressed in an index 
of industrial production, particularly 
in countries in which agriculture is 
important. Moreover, the base year 
1928 was one of moderate depression 
for Great Britain and of high pros- 
perity for the United States. Hence 
the proportionate recoveries in the 
two countries are not strictly com- 


parable, although it is generally ac-- 


knowledged that our improvement is 
materially less than that attained in 
Great Britain. 

If the United States has emerged 
from depression at a slower pace than 
several other countries, while it might 
properly have been expected to as- 
sume leadership in world recovery, 
doubt is at once cast upon the efficacy 
of the New Deal recovery agencies. 
Logic and experience support the 
statistical evidence which has just 
been cited. 


Confidence Lacking 


Persons not active in affairs are in- 
clined to belittle the importance 
ascribed by business men to confi- 
dence. Handling money, particularly 
other people’s money, is a difficult 
and serious matter, and responsible 
business men—and this includes the 
vast majority in the United States— 
do not voluntarily make financial 
commitments unless they believe that 
the capital sum is reasonably safe 
and that a return on the commitment 
is reasonably probable. 

Calculations which lead to affirma- 
tive decisions must not involve too 
many unknown factors or factors over 
which the business man has no con- 
trol. Excessive risk or uncertainty 
merely results in refusal to make 
commitments, and the aggregate of 
such refusals is depression. 

Everyone in active business recog- 
nizes that the number of unknowns, 
uncertainties, and imponderables was 
greatly increased with the inaugura- 
tion of the so-called “recovery 
agencies”. Convincing calculations 
could no longer be made as to prices 








RECOVERY IN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 

Percentage 

of loss re- 

covered to 

1928 Date Low Point Level Feb. 1935 
United Siates ........ 100 July, 1932 52.3 58.5 
en SS ee ee 5 100 3rd quarter, 1932 82.8 146.5 
ESS Are errer nant 100 July, 1932 72.4 2.9 
Germany ............ 100 August, 1932 58.5 68.8 
SRMMMD ruc Oboe 100 February, 1933 51.7 70.8 
IE Son cee tty ko el 100 July, 1932 71.2 143.5 
i A eee 100 July, 1932 74.0 89.5 
DVO, Ocoee woe 100 July, 1932 70.9 117.0 
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of raw materials, wage rates, and 
prices of finished products. Competi- 
tive conditions were more confused, 
and in many instances there was a 
direct threat of government competi- 
tion, either in commodities or services. 
The labor market was also disrupted 
by reason of the methods adopted in 
conducting the relief agencies. 

As a consequence, business recov- 
ery in the United States has been 
halting. In the middle of 1933 there 
was an unhealthy expansion of eco- 
nomic activity, motivated by distrust 
of our currency and by efforts to 
anticipate the restrictions and higher 
prices which business regimentation 
clearly foreshadowed. Following the 
precipitous decline in the fall of that 
year the trend has been slightly but 
inconclusively upward. : 

Various forms of economic organ- 
ization will satisfy logical require- 
ments. Freedom of action on the part 
of the individual, subject to basic 
rules established in the general in- 
terest, is one system; state operation 
of economic enterprise is another. 
Each has particular advantages and 
disadvantages. Neither can realize 
its potential advantages if the effort 
is made to combine it with the other. 

Yet this attempt was the funda- 
mental error committed under the 
New Deal. Private business was told 
to carry on, but basic decisions on 
matters of vital importance were to 
be made by agencies established in 
Washington. This violation of rea- 
son and experience was presented to 
the country as “economic planning”, 
the most seductive and one of the 
most dangerous phrases of our gen- 
eration. 


Far from Collapse 


Business is not going to collapse 
because of the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision in the National Recovery 
Administration case. If the court had 
upheld those far-reaching and capri- 
cious powers which had been assumed 
by the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration, a collapse might have 
eccurred because business men 
would have been confronted with 
permanent subservience to irrespon- 
sible and inexperienced govern- 
mental agencies. If business had 
been in such precarious condition as 
to justify President Roosevelt’s dire 
prophecy, his very pronouncement 
would have created a panic. 

There are many reasons why re- 
sumption of the acute stages of the 
depression need not be feared. In 
the first place, neither collapse nor 
prosperity take place according to 
the fiat of politicians. Each is the re- 
sultant of complex factors which can 
be influenced but probably not con- 
irolled by governments. Grass has 
not been found growing in the streets 








of many cities; 36-cent wheat and 5- 
cent cotton are equally improbable. 

World forces are now moving in the 
direction of recovery. Recognized 
authorities in monetary matters and 
commodity prices agree that rising 
prices, rather than a resumption of 
the price decline, may be expected. 
Business improvement throughout the 
world affords more substantial rea- 
sons for having confidence in the ex- 
isting level of commodity prices than 
was the case for that lower level 
which prevailed during the acute 
phases of the depression. 

By far the most deflationary influ- 
ence on commodity prices during the 
early 30’s was the continually dete- 
riorating position of our banking sys- 
tem, culminating in its complete 
paralysis. Frantic efforts by banks 
to convert their assets into cash meant 
irresistible pressure on the prices of 
commodities, securities, and real 
estate. This situation has completely 
changed. Banks are now seeking for 
cpportunities to make loans instead 
of forcing liquidation of loans already 
outstanding. 


Inventories Now Assets 


Because of misgivings created by 
unbalanced governmental budgets of 
all kinds, and by willingness of the 
federal government to act in irrespon- 
sible fashion with our currency and 
credit, tangible property is now re- 
garded as a refuge against monetary 
caprices, instead of something to be 
converted into liquid assets at any 
sacrifice whatever. 

In a word, inventories are now re- 
garded as assets instead of liabilities, 
and this change of attitude is one of 
the best evidences that the trend of 
business has changed from recession 
to recovery. 

An authority on commodity prices 
has devised an ingenious index to in- 
dicate the current position of the 
supply of commodities to the demand 
for commodities, based upon inven- 
tories in relation to consumption 
during a given period. This index 
comprises five food items, four items 
of light commodities, and three metals. 
Considering total inventories of these 
twelve items in 1926 as equalling 100, 
it is found that the most unbalanced 
relation was reached in October, 1933, 
when the index stood at 224. It de- 
clined to 199 in June, 1934, and the 
index stood at 167 in May, 1935, or 
at the most favorable position since 
the beginning of the depression and 
with a definitely downward trend. 

Thus the improvement from Oc- 
tober, 1933, has amounted to 25 per 
cent, and by this much the likelihood 


of a recurrence of “36-cent wheat and: 


5-cent cotton” has been diminished. 
In like manner, higher commodity 
prices, which occurred automatically 


as soon as pressure from the banks 
was removed, have lessened the bur- 
den of debt for large sections of the 
population and improved the rela- 
tionship between debtor and creditor. 
This is a normal characteristic of re- 
covery. Not only has the relative bur- 
den of debt diminished, but a great 
volume of private indebtedness has 
been paid, compromised, or repudi- 
ated. Therefore a new and more 
wholesome relationship has been 
established. 

Among the many useful contribu- 
tions of the Bank for International 
Settlements is an annual compilation 
of the outstanding short-term in- 
debtedness of the world. Since this 
short-term debt largely represents 
loans on merchandise, the decline 
from a world total of $22,918,000,000 
at the close of 1930 to $10,477,000,000 
at the close of 1933, with further sub- 
stantial reduction during the year 
1934, demonstrates that international 
surpluses of goods are no longer an 
acute problem. For the indicated re- 
duction in short-term indebtedness 
could only have been effected by 
liquidation of the surpluses repre- 
sented by the debts. 

Moreover, it is easy to prove that 
much of the disparity which existed 
between various classes of prices from 
1929 to 1933 has now disappeared. 
As an outstanding example, in June, 
1932, and in February, 1933, the farm- 
er received the equivalent of 39 
cents for what he produced, in com- 
parison with 61 cents for the supplies 
which he purchased, when each of 
these index numbers is reduced to the 
year 1926 as a base. 

While agricultural protagonists 
seriously misused this relationship 
between agricultural and industrial 
prices—drawing and even legislating 
unjustified conclusions—it is gratify- 
ing that the index number of such 
prices is now 81 as compared with 80. 
Thus the disparity in 1933 was 64 per 
cent in favor of industrial prices, 
whereas in April, 1935, it was 1 per 
cent in favor of agricultural prices, 
and an important cause of tension 
within the economic structure has 
therefore been removed. 

To the extent that government in- 
tervention has resulted in fictitious 
prices of certain commodities, with 
corresponding distrust on the part of 
the public for such prices, reductions 
would represent elements of strength 
rather than of weakness. Removal 
of all restrictions on cotton produc- 
tion would not bring about 5-cent 
cotton, but might result in 9 or 10- 
cent cotton. 





The author was one of those be- 
lievers in industrial self-government 
who labored in Washington to help 
launch NRA but later became dis- 
illusioned. 
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However, a full crop at these prices 
would represent more wealth to the 
South than a partial crop at 12 cents, 
particularly as the 12 cents can only 
mean the permanent loss of the for- 
eign market for our largest single 
export. And the South is rapidly 
reaching the conclusion that high 
price and reduced output are not to 
its interest. 

In the case of wheat and corn, the 
increased crops of the current year 
bid fair to result in larger income to 
our farmers, even at lower price;, 
than did the drought-shrunken crops 
and the high prices of 1934. 


The Right Path 


Finally, a more harmonious rela- 
tionship has emerged between wages, 
the value of industrial production, 
and profit margins. During the de- 
pression the ratio of wages to the 
value of production was so high that 
profits were not sufficient to motivate 
business enterprise. Frequently oper- 
ating losses occurred. About the 
middle of 1934 the normal relation- 
ship between wages and the value of 
industrial production was re-estab- 
lished, and in the last four months 
the ratio of wages to the value of out- 
put has been somewhat below nor- 
mal, resulting in the best percent- 
age of profit (as compared to gross 
income) since 1929. 

This situation is a definite stimulus 
to industry, and it is the best hope for 
the reduction of unemployment as 
well as for the maintenance and ulti- 
mate improvement of present wage 
schedules. 

To be sure, it is the antithesis of the 
New Deal policy of raising wages 
first and trusting that business im- 
provement would follow the creation 
of this alleged “purchasing power”. 
It has the merit, however, of having 
proved over and over again that this 
is the ordinary path out of depres- 
sion, whereas the theory of “purchas- 
ing power at the bottom” has failed 
utterly to justify the promises of its 
advocates. 

Thus from the point of view of the 
amount of inventories, the changed 
attitude toward inventories, the better 
equilibrium between the amount of 
indebtedness and the relative burden 
of indebtedness, the strengthened 
position of the banking system, and 
the improved harmony of the entire 
economic structure, the evidence is 
uniformly opposed to a _ renewed 
period of acute deflation. 

Even the petulant and unfounded 
utterances of the head of the state 
are not sufficient to undermine the 
basic strength in the economic struc- 
ture which, in spite of government 
harassment, has developed during the 
last three years of recovery from an 
acute depression. 














ONCE A SCOUT, ALWAYS A SCOUT 


BY FRANK PRESBREY 


In 25 years the Scout Movement has grown beyond the optimistic 


hopes of its founders into the greatest single influence for manhood 


and Americanism in the nation today. 


AT THE ENTRANCE to Gilwell Park, 
training center for Britain’s Boy 
Scouts, is a bronze bison mounted on 
a tree stump. It was presented by 
the Boy Scouts of America, and ac- 
cepted by the Prince of Wales. In- 
scribed on it are these words: “To 
the Unknown Scout whose faithful- 
ness in the performance of the Daily 
Good Turn brought Scouting to the 
United States of America.” 
Twenty-five years ago W. D. 
Boyce, Chicago publisher, was lost in 
a London fog. He knew where he 
was going, but couldn’t find the place. 
The earnestness of a lad who Helped 
him out, and refused a tip on the 


ground that he was a Scout merely 
doing his Daily Good Turn, so im- 
pressed Mr. Boyce that he introduced 
the Boy Scout Movement in America. 

It had aroused some enthusiasm in 
England. Would it appeal to the 
American boy? That was the ques- 
tion in the minds of most of us who 
became interested in the direction of 
the Movement in 1910. 

There was then little interest in the 
problems of the boy. The playground 
was in its infancy. We were without 
juvenile courts to distinguish be- 
tween the adult criminal and the boy 
whose excess of energy got him into 
mischicf. High spirits often led to 
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Watch its August Jamboree! 


trouble, and trouble in turn led to as- 
sociation with hardened criminals and 
to confirmed criminal habits. It was 
the day of New York’s famous gangs 
and gang wars. Time has cast some- 
thing of a romantic glamor over those 
feuds, but they were serious enough 
in their day. Youth was rapidly being 
shut in by the city, and suppressed 
energy was exploding against safe- 
guards of our social order. 

It seemed to me then that the Scout 
Movement offered a promising outlet 
for this suppressed energy of the city 
boy, but I did not anticipate its 
spectacular success. Today the Scout 
Movement has more than a million 











active members in city, town, and 
country. It has registered nearly 
seven million members—seven mil- 
lion still tied to it with a firm bond, 
for “once a Scout, always a Scout.” 
It has become so thoroughly a part 
of the American picture that it is 
difficult to imagine a time when it did 
not exist. Its most spectacular activi- 
ties today are taken as a matter of 
course. 


National Jamboree 


An encampment of 30,000 boys—as 
will be held August 21 to 30 at Wash- 
ington, D. C., this year in a National 
Jamboree celebrating Scouting’s Sil- 
ver Jubilee—is accepted as having no 
problems since it involves the Scout- 
trained boy. Instead of the uneasi- 
ness such a thought would have 
created a few years ago, there is to- 
day only the liveliest interest. 

Indeed, Washington was chosen as 
the site of the Jamboree at the invi- 
tation of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Mr. Roosevelt has for 
fourteen. years been an enthusiastic 
Scout Leader. He says that for the 
Civilian Conservation Corps he “bor- 
rowed a page from Scouting”. He has 
said again and again that he felt the 
Movement “represents a new era of 
moral force in America”. 

For each of these thousands upon 
thousands of Scouts the Jamboree 
will be a unique experience. Indeed, 
the occasion itself is unique, Ameri- 
ca’s first National Scout Jamboree, 
celebrating a quarter-century of the 
existence of Scouting. From north, 
south, east, and west will come a 
good-will army of boys for a get- 
together in the true spirit of Scout- 
ing, to share the fun, the thrill, the 
adventure and comradeship of this 
greatest event in their lives as Scouts. 

The Jamboree Camp, located on the 
banks of the historic Potomac, close 
to the White House and the Washing- 
ton Monument, will be a little world 
in itself—a Scout world, with its own 
water system and telephone lines, its 
own postoffices, trading posts, hos- 
pitals, field kitchens, even its own 
daily newspaper run by Scouts. 
Meals will be served in community 
style, on a scale that almost outdoes 
the power of the imagination. There 
will be 250 tons of food per day, 900 
bushels of potatoes per meal, 100,000 
flapjacks for a single breakfast, and 
other features in proportion. 

The Jamboree Scout will detrain 
not as other tourists in the Union 
Station, but in his own special sec- 
tion of the camp grounds by railroad 
sidings specially built for the oc- 


casion. Scout guards will be on duty . 


day and night. Washington Scouts 
will be the official guides through the 
city, having spent months of inten- 

















CUBS For lads not old enough to become full-fledged Scouts, there 


is a program which fits their needs. These boys are “Cubs.” 





FIRST AID The Scouts must know how to treat injuries to pets 
as well as to human beings. This patient survived! 
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Eating easily heads the long list of 
popular activities among the Scouts. 


sive preparation for this Know-Your- 
Washington “good turn” to be ren- 
dered to their brother Scouts. 

There will be rallies, pageants, 
conferences, a Sea Scout regatta, ad- 
dresses by notables (possibly includ- 
ing the President), all kinds of sight- 
seeing tours about the city and in 
Government buildings, where ex- 
hibits of special interest to Scouts will 
be displayed. 

Perhaps no less memorable will be 
the informal getting-together of Scout 
with Scout, new friendships formed, 
new hobbies suggested, new ideas as 
to how other Scouts scout. These 
things the visitor will carry back 
home, along with more tangible 





The Sea Scout program is mainly 
for boys 15 years old or older. 


souvenirs “swapped,” which may in- 
clude anything from a boondoggle to 
a snake. 

The acceptance of so great an en- 
campment as the Jamboree, as a mat- 
ter of course, is founded on what the 
public knows of the Scouting pro- 
gram. The Scout is a camper. At 
the very beginning he learns to build 
a fire using no more than two matches 
and to care for it, and to cook a meal 
of meat and potatoes in the open 
without cooking utensils. Before he 
can make any advancement whatever 


he knows the compass, has learned to. 


read familiar tracks and follow them, 
to use a knife and axe properly, 
knows something of first aid and the 
rules of safety. In other words he 
has advanced beyond the general run 
of campers. 

Those, however, are elementary re- 
quirements in Scouting. Each one of 
the boys at the Jamboree, chosen 
representatives of their respective 
troops, will be an advanced Scout. 
He will be able to pack his equip- 
ment and hike fair distances, to swim, 
to improvise a shelter and what he 
call the “gadgets” that add so much 
to the comfort of the camper. With 
his patrol or troop he will be able to 
pitch a camp and break it in short 
order. 

When he has finally set up his 
Jamboree Camp it will be a romantic 
picture of camping as only this coun- 
try has known it. Adirondack moun- 
tain shelters, northwest lumber 
camps, the tents of our plainsmen. 
Indian shelters—the longhouse of the 
east, the hogans of the southwest, 
the tipis of the prairie country. Shel- 
ters of his own devising—the Yucca 
and Pine Tree Patrols, with which 
equipment he can pitch or break a 
whole Troop’s camp inside of five 
minutes. And there, too, the Dan 
Beard and other tents devised by our 
famous outdoorsmen. 


Learning by Doing 


There have been many spectacular 
accomplishments of Scouting. A half 
a million boys camping each year on 
campsites whose total area is greater 
than that of some of our smaller 
states. Two hundred thousand 
tenderfoots taught to swim in the last 
few years, and a program of safety- 
through-skill that prevented a single 
fatality in its camps last year. 

Eagle Scouts have built trails in 
every one of our national parks, 
trails that compare with the finest 
efforts of our mountaineering clubs. 
In the Northwest wilderness expedi- 
tions of advanced Scouts have re- 
sulted in the discovery of territory 
hitherto unmapped, including lakes 
and a mountain peak, which the Geo- 
detic Survey permitted them to name. 
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In two states alone Boy Scouts as 
conservationists have planted one mil- 
lion trees. ; 

A selected Scout, Paul Siple, ac- 
companied Admiral Byrd as. special 
aide on his first Antarctic expedition, 
and acquitted himself so well that the 
Admiral invited him four years later 
te join the second expedition, placing 
him in charge of the biology section 
with assistants many years his senior. 
The three Boy Scouts who accom- 
panied Martin Johnson on an African 
expedition, with bows and arrows of 
their own making, were able to out- 
shoot the best native archers. ~~ - 

Six million Merit Badges have been 
awarded Scouts, each badge a little 
trial in vocational preference in’ sub- 
jects ranging from agriculture: to 
woodworking; and expert opinion is 
agreed that these “nibblings” are ‘the 
only practical form of vocational 
guidance. There are today a thou- 
sand Scouts with Radio Merit badges 
who are operating amateur radio sta- 
tions under federal license, a scout 
network in touch with all the world. 
So large a body of efficient operators 
may prove of great value in some 
emergency. 


Daily Good Turns 


In country-wide Good Turns dur- 
ing the War, Scouts sold 2,350,977 
Liberty bonds, war stamps valued at 
$53,043,698, discovered twenty mil- 
lion feet of walnut, a hundred car- 
loads of fruit pits, distributed thirty 
million pieces of Government litera- 
ture, planted and tended thousands of 
gardens. Only last year in co- 
operation with the national relief ad- 
ministration, the Boy Scouts collected 
millions of pieces of household fur- 
nishings, bedding and clothing for dis- 
tribution to the needy. 

“The Scout’s duty to do a Good 
Turn daily, a device worthy to rank 
with the sewing machine, the steam 
engine, and the telegraph (and of in- 
finitely greater worth for the de- 
velopment of character and the mak- 
ing of citizens), puts the boy not only 
in a position to understand the moral 
laws under which he lives, but to in- 
corporate them into the fabric of his 
life.” So wrote Dean James J. Rus- 
sell of Columbia University in speak- 
ing of the Boy Scout Movement. 

Often the Daily Good Turn requires 
technical skill and careful preliminary 
training, particularly when it is a case 
of emergency first‘aid. When France’s 
Foreign Minister Barthou was shot 
last October, the New York Times 
commented on the fact that the life 
of the aged man might have been 
saved had not some well-meaning but 
misguided person applied an impro- 
vised tourniquet below the wound in- 
stead of above it. 
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More than 50,000 Scouts have earn- 
ed merit badges for metal-working. 


At about that same time a child at 
a Hallowe’en party, running across 
the floor, crashed through a window 
and severed an artery. A Scout was 
present, and while grown-ups tele- 
phoned frantically for a doctor he 
went ahead and bound up the wound 
as he had been taught in his’ Troop 
meeting practice. He did it so well 
that when the doctor arrived he an- 
nounced that he couldn’t have done 
it better himself. “You probably 
saved the kid’s life,” the doctor said. 

Dozens of other stories like this 
are on record. Scouts are not only 
willing to help, but they know what 
to do, which is equally important. 
Moreover, when they are through, 
they are through. They are not look- 
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UDDY PLAN 


ing for praise or reward. Such 
things are all in the day’s work to a 
Scout. 

Most frequently, however, the 
Good Turn is so simple and unob- 
trusive that no note of it is taken at 
all. “Bringing in wood and taking 
care of chickens for a widow when 
she is sick.” “Taking a blind man 
each Saturday from his office to a 
special school for blind.” “Cleared 
walks and yards for aged people.” 
“Raked off cemetery for town.” So 
the Good Turn Daily runs. 


Building Real Men 


Occasionally this helpful attitude 
of the Scout has taxed his small 
strength with serious consequences. 
Such an incident occurred following 
the tornado at St. Louis in 1927, when 
William Farrell kept from his mother 
the fact that he was ill and insisted 
on going out with his Troop. A New 
York paper commenting on the inci- 
dent editorially said: 

“When the St. Louis Boy Scouts 
were ordered out to help the police 
in keeping order among the ruins left 
in the tornado, young William Farrell 
was ill. But the call of duty was too 
strong. He insisted on donning his 
uniform and joining his troop. All 
day the youngster toiled in the rain, 
aiding the firemen, untangling traffic 
snarls, making himself generally use- 
ful. Then he collapsed—and died. 
Consider what an organization is this, 
to inspire in a lad of thirteen such de- 
votion to its ideals!” 

In such organized service the Boy 
Scouts have made an enviable record 
following major catastrophes: follow- 
ing the earthquakes on the Pacific 


coast, the ‘floods on the Mississippi, 


Learning by doing applies not only 
to crafts but also to biscuit-making. 


and tornadoes in our southern and 
midwestern area. 

“Theirs was the work of men,” 
said a commentator on Scout Service 
in Florida a few years ago, and it is 
the essence of the appeal of the Boy 
Scout Program that it challenges a 
boy to a man’s task. “The appeal to 
a boy’s interests is not primarily be- 
cause he is a boy, but particularly be- 
cause he wants to be a man. Every 
task in Scouting is a man’s job cut 
down to a boy’s size.” 

It is this that has led Dean Russell, 
whom I have already quoted, to say: 
“I would consider myself a prince 
among school-men, if I could devise 
a school program in which the cur- 
riculum should appeal so directly to 
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The Buddy Plan of protection is based on the idea of placing two boys of equal ability 
together, so that if the need should arise assistance will always be on hand. 
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a boy’s interests and the courses of 
study apply so serviceably to his 
needs.” 

Indeed, in certain respects the 
Scout record is beyond the accom- 
plishment of an average group of men. 
The Scout Gold Honor Medal is 
awarded only for a completed rescue 
of human life made at the risk of the 
rescuer’s life. The 343 awards that 
have been made are a gallant story 
of rescues in fire and flood, tornado 
and storm, in angry seas, quiet lakes, 
and raging torrents, on ice and on far 
away wilderness trails. 

The majority of them are water 
rescues, and the ability of these res- 
cuers may be gauged from the follow- 
ing: For a person dressed in bathing 
suit or nude, to make a swimming 
rescue of a person who is likewise at- 
tired, is difficult enough for any one, 
no matter how well fitted he may 
be—but while fully clothed to save a 
person also clothed is a remarkable 
achievement for even a full grown 
and expert swimmer. 

In seventy cases in which the Gold 
Honor Medal was awarded the Scout 
rescuer was fully clothed when he 
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Dan Beard, enthusiastic friend of 
scouting, has been the American 
boy’s idol during the past fifty years. 





made the rescue, and in eighteen he 
was partly clothed. In sixty-seven 
cases the person rescued was fully 
clothed, and fifty-four cases both the 
rescuer and the person saved were 
fully dressed. In fifty cases the res- 
cuer was required to recover the body 
from the lake or river bottom, and 
the persons saved from drowning 
were towed on the average forty feet. 


It Pays to Know How 


Some of these awards illustrate 
graphically the difference Scout 
training makes in efficiency and re- 
sourcefulness in such emergencies. 
A recent award was made to a Scout, 
James A. Suter, for a rescue on the 
Wisconsin River in flood water. 
With fourteen other boys he was sit- 
ting on a sandbar, when upstream 
two youngsters who could not swim 
fell into deep water and were swept 
into the middle of the river. Only 
two boys had the presence of mind 
to act immediately—Suter and an- 
other—and in their preliminary ac- 
tion they showed equally good 
judgment. They sprinted upstream, 
and went into the water ahead of the 
drowning boys to intercept them as 
they were swept downstream by the 
boiling current. ; 

At this point the difference in their 
training began to show. Suter’s 
companion got his boy and began to 
push him towards the shore. One 
push sent the struggling boy under 
water, from which he did not come 
up, and it was too late when they re- 
covered his body. Suter, who had 
some experience, having recently won 
his Life Saving Merit Badge, chose 
the: boy further out in the stream, 
came up behind him to avoid a 
strangle-hold, turned him over in a 
cross-chest carry, and made a long 
tow with him to shore using the 
strong current to help him in its 
sweep downstream. 

Willingness to help, without the 
knowledge and ability to do so, has 
on many occasions turned an accident 
into a disaster, and a_ spectacular 
method of rescue when a safe method 
is available is frowned on in the 
Scout code. 

There are two phases of the Scout 
Program in which I have been deeply 
interested. The first of these is the 
world-wide character of Scouting 
and its opportunities for the building 
of international friendships, with its 
possibilities for world peace on the 
sound basis of understanding and 
good will. 

Two years ago at Gddollo in Hun- 
gary, fifty-six different nations were 
represented in a Scout World Jambo- 
ree. The program was arranged to 
permit a maximum time for intercamp 


visits and the making of friendships, 
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and a boy fortunate enough to attend 
this gathering carried away not only 
an acquaintance with brother Scouts 
all over the world and a sense of 
sharing his ideals with them, but had 
presented to him in pageant, song, 
and story the history and customs of 
the nations represented. 

He watched the middle European 
Scouts do their folk dances in na- 
tional costumes, native Americans ex- 
plaining and acting out the symbolism 
of their own dances, and Philippine 
Scouts performing the tribal dances 
of the warlike Moros. At their camp- 
fires the Icelanders showed him their 
“slima” wrestling. He heard Scouts 
from Bretange sing their haunting 
peasant melodies, listened to the 
characteristic yodel of the Tyrolean 
Scouts. And he learned that these 
brother Scouts gathered from round 
the two hemispheres were good fel- 
lows all. 

Of even greater interest to me has 
been the development of a reading 
program that would play its part in 
the character-building efforts of the 
Scout program. I have felt that there 
is no single influence greater than 
reading in the life of the boy, no 
greater influence in moulding his 
character. The magazine and the 
book work when the boy is muscle- 
relaxed, his mind concentrated and 
open to impression. In such hours 
he is wax, being moulded, shaped to 
the form into which he will grow. 
Through its magazine, Boys’ Life, its 
codperation with libraries and pub- 
lishers, we feel the Scout Movement 
has done much to raise the standard 
of reading for boys. 


The Fascination Lasts 


I spoke of the grip of the Scout 
Movement on its boys—“once a Scout, 
always a Scout”. There is a witchery 
in this Scout game that is played on 
forest trail, by mountain stream and 
lake; the comradeship of campfires 
and the adventure in well-doing. It 
is a witchery that holds even us who 
were grown before Baden-Powell 
gave the world his Scout idea. 

There are today five members of 
the National Executive Board who 
were among its first members twenty- 
five years ago: Colin H. Livingstone, 
Daniel Carter Beard, John Sherman 
Hoyt, William D. Murray, and myself. 
Dr. Jeremiah W. Jenks, Mortimer L. 
Schiff, and George D. Pratt served in 
that office until the day of their 
deaths. Dr. James E. West has been 
Chief Scout Executive from the first 
year of the Movement. 

Hundreds of others throughout the 
country are proud of the same record 
with local councils and troops. “Once 
a Scout, always a Scout” is true of the 
Scout Leader as it is of the Scout. 
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THEY WANT TO BE FOOLED 


BY MARSH K. POWERS 


Why does a supposedly intelligent public fall for obvious overstate- 


ment in advertising copy? Surely the outstanding success of our Huey 
Longs and Father Coughlins proves that Barnum was right after all. 


Wuen hard-headed, coldly analytical 
people read certain forms of adver- 
tising copy—such as those of cos- 
metics, beauty treatments, “founda- 
tion garments”, get-rich-overnight 
schemes, medical nostrums and pan- 
aceas—they find it hard to believe 
that such copy is productive. The 
claims made seem to them so obvi- 
ously preposterous that they cannot 
believe there is an audience so large 
and so uncritical as to make the copy 
profitable. 

Most of us have listened to certain 
of our current radio spellbinders as 
they spray their social cure-alls 
across the ether. When we find out 
later, via newspaper reports, the re- 
sponses of the radio audience, no one 
of us should have any trouble under- 
standing why the public responds to 


the type of advertising copy men- 
tioned above. 

The truth is that chronic invalids, 
unattractive women, the lazy and the 
greedy, want what they want so keen- 
ly that they prefer to close their eyes 
to any reasoning which might prove 
their dreams unattainable. They do 
not want their hopes and yearnings 
dashed to earth by cold analysis such 
as the critics apply. 


The Demagogue Parallel 


Similarly, the demagogue, on the 
air or in the auditorium, operates on 
the tried and tested principle that 
the majority of his audience is wait- 
ing to hear pleasant promises and 
to revel in glowing word-pictures of 
what the future will bring them. He 
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knows that as long as he can make 
his pictures vividly alluring, the mass 
of his hearers will not concern them- 
selves with their practicality. 

It comes very near the truth to say 
that the more roseate a demagogue’s 
promises, the more assured he is that 
his audience will undertake no an- 
alysis but, instead, will launch-bitter 
tongue-lashings against skeptics. who 
attempt to prove them impossible of 
attainment: ; 

The demagogue has plenty of prec- 
edent for his procedure. 

In his own’ fashion and in his par- 
ticular field he’ is merely applying 
the familiar .merchandising “principle 
that it is always the shrewdest busi- 
ness “to give the public what it 
wants” (and not try to swim against 
the stream of public opinion) which 








has been preached from many pulpits 
so broadly and energetically—perhaps 
too broadly and energetically—in re- 
cent years. 

The self-deceptive trait of human 
nature, this instinctive eagerness to 
believe whatever promises to promote 
one’s prosperity and happiness, on 
which the demagogues thrive, fur- 
nishes constant temptation to adver- 
tisers of merchandise and services of 
the type mentioned in the opening 
paragraph. They are not blind to the 
fact that the more they gild the lily 
in describing what they offer, the 
more nearly certain is a broad re- 
sponse to their appeals. So many 
thousands of their readers “want to 
be fooled” that it takes a firm con- 
science and a scrupulous pencil not 
to pamper them and, by the process, 
wheedle away their dollars. 

Where advertisers in many other 
lines have found it the better policy 
to be super-careful in their printed 
messages, even to telling less than 
the truth if the whole truth sounds 
implausible, here the opposite holds 
perfectly true. 


Hope Springs Eternal 


A perfume-blender can promise 
the combined allure of Cleopatra, 
Pompadour, and Du Barry in every 
vial of “Glamour d’Amour Sans 
Fleurs” and find hundreds of eter- 
nally optimistic women who will save 
up their dimes to purchase the mir- 
acle. It is no deterrent to these wo- 
men that hundreds of previous dollars, 
sent out on similar will-o’-the-wisp 
errands, have utterly failed to accom- 
plish the many-times-promised trans- 
formation and have not delivered to 
them the romance they seek. They 
will buy face creams and skin lotions 
from “experts” whose own complex- 
ions are evil, and not be conscious 
of any lack of logic. Hope springs 
eternal and, in springing, reopens 
their purses. 

Taking the one topic of feminine 
appearance and allure, let us quote a 
few current statements of the sort 
which the advertisers cited would find 
difficult to prove. 

The majority of claims which I am 
about to reprint appeared in publica- 
tions which can properly lay claim to 
audiences well above the national 
average in education and sophistica- 
tion—(influences which are supposed 
to breed skepticism)—a fact that 
rather forcefully substantiates the as- 
sertion that, in reading messages on 
these particular topics, the readers 
want something more hopeful than 
the unadorned truth. In reading 
them, please understand _that the 
italicized words were in. ordinary 
type in their original appearance and 
that in no instance did the context 


of the quoted phrases modify the 
statements here reproduced. 

“They make your skin look young, 
THOUGH YOUR AGE MAY BE 
SIXTY.” (Beauty treatments.) 

“To the modern woman, WHAT- 
EVER HER AGE,... is the quick 
delightful overture to a fresh and 
radiant complexion.” (Cosmetics.) 

“It keeps the lips ALWAYS pro- 
vocative.” (Lip stick.) 

“ .. holds EACH figure to fashion’s 
newest silhouette.” (Foundation gar- 
ment.) 

“It ALWAYS persuades your sil- 
houette into perfect symmetry—suave, 
curving hips, slim thighs, rounded 
rear profile and that flattering new 
accented bust.” (Foundation gar- 
ment.) 

“You'll be a picture of fashionable 
modern nonchalance the moment you 
don it.” (Dress.) 

“. . . Shoes will put grace in your 
movements.” 

“You learn the art of exquisite self- 
expression.” (Book on the social 
graces.) 

Obviously any one of us could 
quickly recite a list of individual 
women who are forever barred from 
at least one, if not all, of these attrac- 
tions—a youthful complexion, or a 
stylish figure, or a graceful walk, or 
social charm, no matter how freely 
they should spend money to gain 
them. 

In spite of that indisputable truth 
I located only one advertisement in 
which the advertiser took the precau- 
tion to qualify his promises. One 
maker of foundation garments paid 
his readers the mental compliment 
of limiting his claim to “any figure 
that doesn’t require special corseting”. 
All of the others whose advertise- 
ments I quoted lumped all women— 
old and young, thin and fat, gawky 
and graceful, sickly and healthy, chic 
and dowdy—into a single, all-com- 
prising group and promised them 
identical results. 


Humoring Human Nature 


Of course, there is much that can 
be said in support of such copy— 
poetic license, permissible enthusiasm, 
and lack of intention to deceive, can 
all be mustered in its defense. On 
the other hand, there were many 
competitive advertisements which de- 
scribed their wares enthusiastically 
without making these all-inclusive 
promises. ; 

This “humoring” of human nature 


-js so-naive and self-evident in the 


type of advertising just quoted that, 


“except in the instance of cosmetics 


and beauty treatments employing 
questionable ingredients, it has not 
attracted the fire of those private and 
semi-officia] critics of advertising who 
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are now so much in the public eye 
and ear. Apparently because these 
messages are mainly directed at wo- 
men in the higher income brackets, 
the doctrine of Caveat Emptor is al- 
lowed to rule the situation. 

Nevertheless even when the proce- 
dure seems relatively harmless, this 
freedom of over-statement actually 
reacts to the damage of all kinds of 
advertising. 

There are scores of women who do 
not take the exaggerations of the 
beauty-appeal advertisers seriously. 
Though they rarely or never grow 
vocally militant on the subject, the 
regularity with which their favorite 
publications print these over-rosy 
messages leads them to assume that 
all advertising is shot through with 
the same unbridled willingness to 
overstate the case. No one who lives 
from advertising can rightly criticize 
them for this assumption, no matter 
how it reacts upon his or her unhappy 
pocketbook. 


Going Too Far 


It is impossible, however, to smile 
complacently when similar tactics are 
applied to medicines, investment 
schemes, and certain types of voca- 
tional schools and correspondence 
courses. In these latter instances the 
hand of the demagogue advertiser 
slips down into pockets which can ill 
afford to be rifled and the copy-pro- 
cedure which may have seemed 
harmless and excusable in one case 
becomes definitely inimical to public 
interest. 

Just as the nation faces a difficult 
problem in meeting and halting the 
spread of demagogic isms, theories, 
and plans before too large a mass of 
the unanalytic public has been inocu- 
lated, advertising faces a similarly 
complex problem. 

It is not an easy matter to convince 
all advertisers that the maxim of 
“giving the public what it wants” 
should not apply to the preparation 
of advertising copy. 

Here’s hoping, however, that some 
of these not-too-scrupulous adver- 
tisers—(not to omit their advertising 
counsellors)—as they writhe in ago- 
nized protest when reading or listen- 
ing to our current demagogues, will 
be conscious of the deadly parallel 
between their own advertising strat- 
agems and the demagogic appeals at 
which they shudder. ; 

It may not greatly appeal to them 
to recognize these demagogues as 
members of their own business fra- 
ternity. ‘The fact, nevertheless, re- 
mains that both operate on old man 
Barnum’s basic but dubious princi- 


_ple—that of capitalizing to their own 


interest the truth that a sizable slice 
of the public “wants to be fooled”. 
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PLEBEIAN BUT PROSPEROUS 


BY JO CHAMBERLIN 


Making and selling the 4,500,000,000 hot dogs which our people 


eat every year constitutes one of our larger industries. The humble 


hot dog is America’s special contribution to the age of speed. 


Ir 1s unfortunate that the humble 
hot dog, which has given comfort to 
so many million Americans, has never 
had a eulogist to do for it what Sen- 
ator Vest did for dogs. To date no 
deathless tribute to hot dogs has been 
composed which will ring down the 
centuries, warming men’s hearts with 
noble emotion. 

The truth is that few people have 
ever thought much about hot: dogs, 
except that they filled a void, de- 
spite the fact that fortunes have been 
made out of this quaint food, known 
in different parts of the country as 
frankfurters, frankfurts, franks, Vi- 
enna sausages, weiners, weinies, half- 
smokes, Coney Islands and red hots. 
In New York even the pronunciation 
varies: hot dergs in Brooklyn, hot 
dorgs among the truck drivers of 
lower Manhattan, and hot dawgs in 
the Bronx. 

Regardless of nomenclature, the hot 
dog is sold everywhere in the United 
States. Abroad, it has taken its proper 
place among other American institu- 
tions such as the movies, typewriters, 
automobiles and floating soap. The 
Americas have given the old world 
such aids to civilization as tobacco, 
tomatoes, potatoes, buckwheat cakes 
and mince pie, but Uncle Sam can 
look upon the hot dog as his own 
contribution to the age of speed. 

It was an American who brought 
this humble and unassuming sausage 
up from oblivion to a popularity ri- 
valling that accorded a film star...a 
man plus the great exodus of Amer- 
icans into the outdoors which began 
twenty-five years ago when Henry 
Ford put them on wheels. They 
haven’t had time to stop since, except 
to fill up and move on. 

It is estimated that four and one- 
half billion frankfurters go down the 


gullets of Americans every year, or ‘ 


about 400,000,000 pounds. If all the 
frankfurters were stout five inch fel- 
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Their political tastes may differ, but they can all agree on 


UNITED hot dogs: Hoover, Roosevelt, Al Smith and John Raskob. 
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lows, twelve to the pound, and any- 
one were silly enough to place them 
end to end they would reach from the 
earth to the moon. Not only that but 
several thousand miles of hot dogs 
would be left dangling in space, to 
become a_ contradiction in terms: 
cold red hots. 

Each American eats about 11 or 12 
pounds of sausage products per 
year. Hot dogs comprise about 30 
per cent of the total sausage volume, 
bologna 17 per cent, pork sausage 15 
per cent, dry sausage such as salami 
or cervelat, 13 per cent, and summer 
and winter specialties, 13 and 9 per 
cent, respectively. The total value of 
all sausage products in. the United 
States amounts to more than $180,- 
000,000 annually. ' 


Half and Half 


Contrary to popular whim, the con- 
tents of a hot dog are not one of life’s 
great mysteries. Fact is, they are 
made of about equal parts of fresh 
beef and pork, ground fine and mixed 
with variety of spices. Each packer 
prides himself on his own particular 
spice combination. Lower grades of 
franks contain up to 3% per cent of 
cereal or skimmed milk or both, but 
such addition must be so stamped on 
each frank. Federal inspection in 
these matters is quite rigid. 

After the franks are stuffed and 
linked, they are smoked, which proc- 
ess gives them flavor and the fa- 
miliar reddish tint. They are cooked 
in water for about 15 minutes, hung 
up to dry, then packed for distribtu- 
tion. Consequently there is no need 
to boil them before eating; bringing 
them up to that point is sufficient. 
Most large restaurants make it a 
point to grill them just enough to 
bring out the flavor. 

Frankfurters, like women’s figures, 
vary greatly in length, breadth and 
thickness. Obviously, frankfurters 
made to sell at lower prices will not 
be of the same quality as those made 
to sell at first-grade prices. The 
reputable packers have long waged a 
campaign on quality meats. There 
can be a price spread, selling franks 
at retail by the pound, of as much as 
10 cents. 

Franks manufactured to sell with 
a roll for five cents are usually small- 
er in diameter, even though as long 
as those made to sell for ten cents, 
and in most cases the quality will not 
be as high. Franks made for the res- 
taurant and hotel trade may be quite 
fat and thick, and may run as large 
as seven to the pound, in contrast with 
the ten or twelve to the pound which 
is the lot of the everyday frank. 

The hot dog is democratic. Such 
hotels as the Waldorf-Astoria serve 
him up piping hot, with sauerkraut 


or beans, and among the.clierttele of. 
the lowliest roadside stand, as the 
owner will proudly tél © -you,-are 
people who drive up in Cadillacs and 
Lincolns. 

The hot dog has to compete with 
such regional delicacies as hot ta- 
males in the Southwest, pecan pies 
and gumbo in the South, clam chow- 
der in New England, and barbecued 
beef and pork everywhere, but he is 


the number one profit maker of the ; 


roadside stands which line our 900,- 
000 miles of highways. The Amer- 
ican Automobile Association . says 
that thirty million Americans will 
take to the open road in 1935 and 
that they will spend about three bil- 
lion dollars en route. Of this amount 
over 630 million dollars will be spent 
for food, with hot dogs accounting for 
a fair proportion. Beaches and re- 
sorts, of course, sell lots of franks. 
Jones Beach, near New York City, 
‘sells a ton or more every day during 
ithe hot spells, the top being 4% tons, 
or 70,000 hot dogs, served to hungry 
visitors on a Sunday of last season. 

On Decoration day, 1935, about 
65,000 people attended the double- 
header at the New York Polo 
grounds. Some 40,000 rolls were 
consumed in hot dog and other sand- 
wiches, so it can be seen that the 
humble frank puts money in the 
pockets of bakers as well as the 
packers. Over a summer week-end 
in the Metropolitan area a_ good 
half million hot dog rolls are con- 
sumed, probably more. 

Franks are most popular in the East, 
and after that, perhaps the West 
Coast. At ball games the Eastern 
fans like hot dogs, but do not care 
much for popcorn, which sells well in 
‘the Middle West. Soda pop is bought 
with hot dogs in the central states, 
but in the East the fans prefer coffee, 
lemonade, or ginger ale. Ham sand- 
wiches outsell franks in the Middle 
West, and hamburgers, highly spiced, 
do the same in the South West. Race 
track fans everywhere will eat franks, 
but no peanuts, because they have to 
have a program in one hand and a 
pencil in the other. Peanuts go to peo- 
ple who sit still; the race track man 
is always on the jump. 


The Quick Bite 


The packers have no way of know- 
ing what proportion of franks is con- 
sumed in the home or in restaurants 
and what proportion is eaten at pic- 
nics, ball parks, race tracks, in the out- 
of-doors. The fact remains that con- 
sumption takes a healthy jump dur- 
ing the summer months, for the frank 
is ideally suited for a quick bite in 
the open. He is in tune with an age 
which wants things done in a rush. 

The red hot is essentially modern, 
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but .sausage has been. -made since 
earliest times. It was. lar in old 
China~ and the early onians 
swore by it, as attested on stone tab- 
lets. Sausage is mentioned in the 
oldest cook book which has come 
down to us. In Book Four of the Iliad 
Homer speaks about some of the lads 
being “The first in banquets, but the 
last in fight,” yet one can understand 
this deplorable fact when he men- 
tions that fine sausage was on the 
bill of fare at the feasts, festivals, 
and class reunions of those days. 

During -Roman times the early 
Christians had a habit of getting to- 
gether. Sometimes they would meet 
involuntarily in the arena. , Other 
times they would gather in the cata- 
combs or the Campus Martius, which 
was the Union Square of those times, 
to make arrangements for meetings 
and modest feasts. At these affairs 
sausage was highly regarded, with 
the result that the Romans cracked 
down on the Christians with a decree 
prohibiting it entirely as an instru- 
ment of the devil. Human nature be- 
ing what it is, it is not surprising that 
sausage was soon bootlegged in the 
dark corners and back alleys. 


Hot Dog Ancestry 


During the Middle Ages, sausage 
makers were respected as artists and 
men of importance in the community, 
and their craft thought of as one re- 
quiring diligence, skill and all-round 
nobility of soul. 

The modern red hot is a lineal de- 
scendant of those countless millions 
of frankfurter style sausages which 
went into the stomachs of our Ger- 
man forebears, along with copious 
draughts of wine and beer. Whereas 
Italian winters are mild, with the 
meat requiring more spices for pres- 
ervation, German winters are cold. 
The frankfurter is mild. Even so, he 
probably has a good deal less aroma, 
and strength of character today than 
did his ancestors, for those old mak- 
ers didn’t do things by halves. 

Anyway, sometime in the Middle 
Ages, and probably in the city of 
Frankfort am Main, someone got the 
idea of adding ground beef to pork 
in about equal proportion . . . and 
the frankfurter was born. For dec- 
ades, however, he labored on, not 
altogether unhonored and unsung, but 
receiving merely casual acceptance 
and respect. He had not yet attained 
the status of an industry. 

During the nineteenth century he 
wandered, Odysseus-like, to the 
American shores with his German 
makers, but it was not until Amer- 
icans began roaming around the 
countryside in cars for no reason at 
all, that he amounted to something. 

Credit for bringing the humble hot 
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COLD 


dog to its present estate is usually 
given to the late Harry Stevens, 
caterer and concessionaire at many 
sports events. His full name was 
Harry Erasmus Mozley Augustine 
Stevens, and he loved to quote Byron. 
Such literary interest, however, did 
not limit his attention to business. 
Running the refreshment concession 
at New York’s Polo Grounds, in 1900, 
he discovered that sausages in rolls 
went well with the baseball fans on 
cold days. Franks held the heat 
longer than other hot meats because 
of their skin covers. 

Tad Dorgan, the cartoonist, began 
putting them into his pictures and 
called them hot dogs for the first 
time. For instance, a number of 
franks would be shown sizzling on a 
grill, with the word balloons contain- 
ing such pithy phrases as “Bow wow” 
or “Oh, my heart is breaking.” Near 
the grill would be signs reading 
“Harry Stevens’ Trained Hounds—10c 
a Copy,” “Harry Stevens’ Kennels” 
or “None of our dogs are repainted.” 
People laughed at the canine implica- 
tions and soon began to ask for them 
at the ball parks. Stevens saw that hot 
dogs were on hand at every conces- 
sion he operated from then on. He 
died in 1934, a wealthy man. To his 


firm, which operates concessions at , 


major league ball parks, race tracks, 
prize fights and the like today, the 
frank is still the number one item. 


After the casings are stuffed, workers measure 
them off, put in the traditional kinks. 
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HOT 


For a long time, the packers have 
endeavored to get people to use the 
term frankfurter or red hot instead 
of hot dog, but the latter seems one 
of those Americanisms which can’t 
be budged. The plain truth is that 
they will resist to the utmost any 
effort to give them false tone or 
swank. Theirs is the company of the 
great by inherent right, and the cock- 
tail frankfurter, to which this writer 
is very partial, has climbed the social 
ladder into the blue blood company 
of caviar and pate de foi gras, without 
bothering to dress. 


Official Christening 


Even the New York State Supreme 
Court recently rendered a decision 
no less striking than the federal rul- 
ing on the NRA, which referred to 
them as “those plebeian, but popular, 
elongated commodities technically de- 
nominated frankfurters, but in resort 
idiom, characterized hot dogs”. So, 
hot dogs it is, until thé Court rules 
otherwise. 

The Japanese seem to be taking up 
hot dogs along with American base- 
ball, but the Chinese do not eat them. 
Perhaps they remember the invention 
of chop suey for which they have 
been unjustly held responsible. In 
France, frankfurts are popular at tea 
and outdoor functions, and advertis- 
ing has increased their sale. 
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Franks fill a void in youthful stomachs, put 
dollars in the pockets of innumerable vendors. 


Even though they are a product of 
a hopelessly capitalistic nation, Rus- 
sia is also taking them up. An Amer- 
ican expert baker employed by the 
government’s baking trust suggested 
a short time ago that 150 hot dog 
style sandwiches be put on sale in 
Moscow under the Russian name of 
goriachie sobaki. They were sold at 
once, and the output of hot dogs by 
this Moscow bakery is now 5,000 per 
day. Ah, the romance of industry! 

The tastes and moods of mankind 
are, of course, mirrored in their foods 
as well as in their flags, flowers and 
jokes. Italians wax enthusiastic over 
spaghetti, the English will defend 
their roast beef to the last man, and 
the Germans sing about beer and 
sausages. And it is not mere coinci- 
dence that national foods and drinks 
usually complement’ each other. 
Highly seasoned Italian sausages go 
well with native wines; the milder 
German sausages go well with pum- 
pernickel and beer. 

Today, the hot dog goes well with 
coffee, beer, milk, pop, or that much 
over-rated drink, water. We do not 
claim that these beverages would 
please a Brillat-Savarin, but they 
are part of the daily diet of many 
millions of Americans. The hot dog 
fits in with them—and the age of 
speed .. . so well, in fact, that he con- 
stitutes one of the country’s most 
plebeian but prosperous industries. 











WHAT WEATHER MEANS T0 YOU 


BY DONALD A. LAIRD 


Man, who discovered fire and clothes and shelter thousands of years 


ago—and then stopped experimenting—is making a new assault upon 
as they affect everyday living and working. 


the whims of Nature 


Mark TwaAIn is always good to quote, 
but the march of science does make 
some of his jokes out of date. Take 
his comment about people talking a 
great deal about the weather but not 
doing much to change it. In the last 
two or three years many thousands 
of people have changed their. weather, 
and in the next few years many 
times the present number will have 
taken the weather into their own 
hands—or into their own cellars. 
Where this present generation is 
not able to make the weather to suit 
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ables. 


its whims and comforts, it shows the 
ingenuity to make itself less depen- 
dent upon the effects of weather 
than its grandfathers were. 

My grandfather, for instance. It 
does not go back so many years, but 
he traveled around the midwestern 
states, buying and selling cattle, in 
an open buckboard. Come rain, come 
snow, come sleet, he was out in its 
discomforts, clucking to the horse, 
slapping its back with the reins, and 
wiping the snow or sleet out of his 
own eyes. That is, he put up with 
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all that unless he happened to be 
near the farmhouse of a famously 
good cook. There he would be found 
in the kitchen, praising the pies and 
puddings and taking unduly long to 
appraise the livestock until the 
weather moderated. 

But old John’s grandchildren—they 
are almost a bunch of softies. They 
will not go out in a light snowfall 
unless the automobile is fully en- 
closed and equipped with heater, de- 
froster, and radio. They would no 


more put up with an old open buck- 
Photogravhs by H. Armstrong Roberts 





Grandad used to travel in the rain, accepting it philosophically: as one of life’s unavoid- 
His grandchildren demand a closed car, with heater, radio, and vacuum bottles. 
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board than they would put up with a 
roaring fireplace with thick logs 
which toasted one’s shins while the 
back of one’s neck was nearly frost- 
bitten. No sirree! 

Today’s children insist upon circu- 
lated and uniform heat. They insu- 
late their houses, put blowers in the 
cellar and regulating gadgets on the 
walls, wear lightweight underwear 
the year around, drink in winter time 
beverages which their parents looked 
upon as summer drinks, and use the 
vacuum bottle for iced drinks in 
summer and hot drinks in winter. 

Except for shoveling snow, the 
seasons and weather now mean little 
to the life course of the average in- 
dividual. Without deliberately plan- 
ning it, he has shown that Mark 
Twain was wrong and that people 
are doing something about the 
weather. Of course, the people who 
have done most about it until recent- 
ly, I regret to admit, are not the 
scientists. Some wise old sales man- 
ager thought he could get people to 
drink Coca-cola the year around; 
and they do now. Other wise men 
who had never been near a labora- 
tory except to have a life insurance 
examination hit upon the idea that 
an enclosed and weatherproof auto- 
mobile would give them a year-round 
market. 

More recently the furnace man and 
the plumber discovered the now ob- 


vious principle that a winter heating 
system can also keep the house cool 
in summer. Then another fellow, 
with perhaps more technical train- 
ing, thought: Why not take care of 
the moisture content of the air, as 
well as merely temperature? An- 
other, with still more technical train- 
ing, added the useful thought of 
filtering, washing, purifying the air 
at the same time. So we got air- 
conditioning—first as a commercial 
novelty, a way to get customers into 
a theater or store by giving them 
comfort along with merchandise. 


The Power of Fire 


In this, the history of the race is 
repeating itself. Way back in Paleo- 
lithic times our prehuman ancestors 
were pretty restricted about where 
they lived. They had to stick to the 
plains, which had temperate climates. 
Clothing, such as it was, helped a 
little, but not enough. The first 
emancipation of these remote ances- 
tors of ours came with the discovery 
of how fire could be used. Then early 
man could laugh right in the face of 
the vagaries of climate. He could 
wander, could explore, could live in 
places that had been uninhabitable, 
all because he had the new-found 
power of fire. Pause to think what it 
implies that man is the only animal 
that makes fires! 


It was some 30,000 years, at least, 
before man began to make much use 
of the powers that fire and his other 
accumulating inventions could give 
him over his environment. He still 
got a dose of spring fever each year, 
following his usual winter siege with 
the common cold. He still got over- 
heated in summer. 

Scientists knew, of course. But the 
average man did not give much in- 
terest to such “odd facts” as clerical 
errors increasing by 60 per cent when 
the temperature rises to 90°F. Or, in 
general, that mankind is pretty sen- 
sitive to several varieties of weather 
changes and characteristics. Nor only 
mankind: the grasshopper is silent 
when the temperature is less than 
62°, and the wonderful little Chinese 
cricket is even a better gauge of 
temperature. This cricket begins to 
chirp at 42°. When it is 55° he chirps 
once a second. At 68° it is twice a 
second. At 81° he has speeded up to 
three times a second. And when the 
temperature hits 94° he beats a steady 
tattoo of four chirps a second. 

More about insects before we turn 
back to see in what ways man, too, 
is a creature of the weather. There 
is our household friend, the scurry- 
ing cockroach, whose learning and 
memory were studied by Dr. Walter 
S. Hunter at Clark University only 
three years ago. Dr. Hunter chilled 
his cockroaches in the ice-box, then 

By J. M. Leonard, from R. I. Nesmith 
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The grasshopper may keep on hopping, but he loses his voice when the temperature drops 
below 62°. And the scuttling cockroach loses his memory after a brief sojourn in the ice-box. 
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UNDISMAYED 


let them recover from their ice-age 
period. His roaches were slower to 
learn and remembered less after 
this chilling, even though they were 
given a chance to recover from their 
glacial experience before their formal 
academic tests. Strangely enough, 
two hours in the ice box did not up- 
set their intellectual powers as much 
as four hours on a cake of ice. 


Ask the Doctor 


The birth rate of white rats also 
is profoundly influenced by artificial 
weather changes, according to ex- 
periments announced a year ago by 
Dr. C. Ogle. A warm, moist environ- 
ment was found to lower the number 
of litters, to decrease the number in 
each litter, and to yield rather a 
weakling lot of offspring. “Most effii- 
cient sex functioning comes with a 
steady, cool environment,” Dr. Ogle 
reported. “There the greatest num- 
ber of matings result in conception, 
large litters of healthy offspring are 
born, and the onset of sexual life and 
fertility in the young come earlier 
than in the moist heat.” Any country 
physician might have told as much in 
advance, especially when we recall 
the general practitioner’s maxim 
about a cold winter giving him many 





“Rain, rain, go away!” may 
sired results, but you learn to adapt yourself. 





summer and fall babies to care for. 

The physiological psychology which 
accounts for many of the influences 
of weather on man’s own show are 
not understood. It is generally 
thought that they depend upon some 
application of Van’t Hoff’s law of 
chemical action, that chemical activ- 
ity increases as the temperature rises. 
There is more than just temperature 
involved, however, as I point out in 
my book “Increasing Personal Effi- 
ciency”. The amount of moisture in 
the air affects mankind. So does 
whether or not the air is moving or 
quiet. So does the direction of change 
in the temperature. 

If we were cold-blooded animals 
we might not be concerned with all 
these climatic variables. But being 
animals which maintain a constant 
inside temperature through all sorts 
of weather, it is obvious that our 
temperature -regulating mechanisms 
are busier than a furnace thermostat 
that is out of adjustment. In cool 
places our own body thermostats 
make changes to keep us from losing 
body heat. In hot weather they shift 
the blood to the surface of the body 
—perhaps to cool it-after the fashion 
of the automobile radiator—make us 
perspire to lose more heat in the 
drops of sweat. 
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not bring the de- 


So we can better appreciate the 
significance of the statement made 
recently by Dr. W. J. Peterson, of the 
University of Illinois, relative to 
weather changes and sudden death. 
“The outstanding weather change 
that affects us,” said the professor of 
pathology, “is a rising barometer”. 
Delving through sheets and charts of 
statistics he pointed out how in 
March in Chicago there are 100 un- 
expected deaths from heart attacks— 
in a month of sudden weather 
changes—and only 8 similar disasters 
in August. 


Shady Real Estate 


People seem almost instinctively, 
albeit unintentionally, to protect 
themselves against adverse weather 
conditions, even when the thought of 
automatic air-conditioning was still 
in the womb of time. Stores on the 
east side of the street enjoy good 
business in the forenoon, while stores 
on the west side get the bulk of after- 
noon trade. Why? Simply because 
the woman shopper just naturally 
goes on the shady side of the street. 
It is as natural as turning up one’s 
coat-collar in the teeth of a gale. 
Wise purchasers of business real 
estate, and the property departments 
of the chain stores, always consider 
this in selecting sites. And in 1934 
the chain stores installed some two 
million dollars’ worth of air-condi- 
tioning equipment to make the inside 
of their business places as attractive 
as the shady side of the street. 

I find that many people imagine 
the trouble with air is “poisons” in 
it. Such is far from the truth. The 
worst air in the world is the air in 
our own lungs. Not even in the aver- 
age underground mine is it necessary 
to add oxygen or to extract some 
mysterious poison from the air. Nor 
has the odor of the air any effect 
other than unpleasantness, unless 
some ammonia pipes happen to break. 

What is important in our air is 
a temperature of close to 67°, a mo- 
tion of some four or five miles an 
hour, enough moisture to about half 
saturate it, and freedom from dust, 
soot, and other irritating impurities. 
That is a simple bill to fill. 

Under some exceptional circum- 
stances the oxygen content does have 
certain effects. But air-conditioning 
equipment does not take care of this 
as a rule. At high altitudes, as in 
the Rocky Mountains or on strato- 
sphere flights, the oxygen in the out- 
door air is less than the sea-level 
concentration of 20 per cent oxygen. 
Transcontinental motorists have to 
adjust their carburetors for this rea- 
son. And the tourist finds that he 
“gets out of breath” sooner with a 
little exertion, just as he has to boil 
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his potatoes many minutes longer 
before they are cooked. 

Temperature, motion, moisture— 
and a little change from day to day, 
or hour to hour—remain the things 
we need to be independent of the 
whims of outside weather. 

The weather itself, of course, 
changes through the decades. Dr. 
C. A. Mills, professor of experimental 
medicine at the University of Cin- 
cinnati, has followed through the 
weather at St. Paul and Washington 
since 1855 and finds evidence that our 
“average” weather is gradually be- 
coming milder. This may have some 
relation to the fact that our years are 
each 25 minutes short, so each suc- 
ceeding year a new season starts, 
judged by the calendar, 25 minutes 
earlier than the corresponding season 
the year before. Figure this out on 
the back of a very large envelope, 
and you will find that in 10,000 years 
our seasons will be reversed, and we 
will press the heat button in July and 
the cooling button in January. 

More interesting, and more signifi- 
cant, are the somewhat localized 
changes in weather. Take Palestine. 
Some four thousand years before the 
Children of Israel sought the Prom- 
ised Land, it was mainly a dry, bar- 
ren desert. Earlier than that it has 
been heavily wooded, and almost 
inundated with rains. Changes in 
weather conditions such as these have 
prompted the formation of a school 
of geographers, under the banner of 
Dr. Ellsworth Huntington of Yale 
University, who see in the changes 
the reason for the rise and fall of 
various peoples and countries. They 
have a convincing story to tell, but 
one which modern inventive progress 
has probably removed as a source of 
decline for the present and coming 
generations. 

There is, of course, the related and 
highly practical matter of clothes to 
help us keep cool. But that is an- 
other story. 

We can all think cool, if we cannot 
just yet enjoy the refreshing comfort 
of automatically tempered air wafted 
into our living rooms by day and into 
our bedrooms by night. But the air in 
our bedrooms, too, is another story. 
So for the time being, think cool, 
anyway. 

Whenever you find it difficult to 
think cool, recall the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, famous not only for being a 
member of “the Marlborough House 
set”, but for a picturesque fashion in 
which he made himself independent 
of the weather. This old commander- 
in-chief, both his friends and enemies 
averred, reviewed his troops mounted 
on his charger wearing a resplendent 
field marshal’s uniform and shelter- 
ing himself from the rain by an enor- 
mous but dilapidated umbrella. 


HYDRANT 


PARASOL 


Summer heat plus a friendly fire department can turn 
city streets into summer resorts for many children. 
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Jungle natives of Guiana, unaccustomed to the sun, 
admire Kaieteur Falls, five times higher than Niagara. 





BY THE BEAUTIFUL SEA 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY R.H. HOFFMANN 


THE ABUNDANT LIFE Why worry about death and taxes when ocean breezes soothe the tired 


spirit? You don’t have to be a bathing-beauty to feel at home on the sand. 


AA 





SUN AND SALTW A TER On the beach our inhibitions seem to vanish. Some of us may be larger 


and some may be smaller, nevertheless we are all sisters under the skin. 
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Ewing Galloway 


A steel age that produced ever-larger skyscrapers, bridges, tunnels, steamships, —* 
AR C WE LDE » and pipe lines, saw also a phenomenal development in welding—the making of oe a 
joints. This welder’s helmet protects him from the light as well as from sparks an . 
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STEEL STARTS TO LOOK UP 


BY HOWARD FLORANCE 


Only two companies out of eleven large ones pay dividends to com- 


mon shareholders in this third year of recovery, and the investment 
urge is elusive. But the industry’s glorious past cannot be ignored. 


STEEL .IS_ traditionally prince or 
pauper. No industry rose to greater 
heights in 1929, none dropped to lower 
depths in 1932. But in this recovery 
era the outstanding note in steel is 
that the industry can fill the roles of 
both prince and pauper at one and 
the same time. 

The reader will not ask for proof, 
and it is offered here only in support 
of the wise man who first asserted 
that truth is stranger than fiction. 
The United States Steel Corporation 
earned 162 million dollars for its com- 
mon shareholders in 1929 and lost 96 
million dollars in 1932. This is its 
fifth year of continuous deficits. 

So rosy was prosperity that the 
company wiped out a huge bonded 
indebtedness in 1929 merely by al- 
lowing shareholders to buy more 
shares at a bargain price that now 
proves to be four times their market 
value. Investor A, in 1929, purchased 
a larger share in profits that have not 
materialized; but his purchase money 
was wisely used to pay off the mort- 
gage held by Investor B. 

That mere right to buy additional 
shares in 1929, at $140 per share, was 
itself bought and sold for $45, so that 
new shares actually had a market 
value of $185 at the time of issuance. 
Three years later the same stock could 
be bought for less than $22 per share, 
and the right to buy shares at that low 
price cost only a certain amount of 
courage. 


Recovery Certain 


This glance backward to 1929 is a 
necessary part of any current invest- 
ment appraisal of steel, for the indus- 
try as a whole and its leaders plainly 
possess the ability to pass salamander- 
like through the fire or else to rise 
phoenix-like from the ashes. 

Thirty-five years ago the steel in- 
dustry had never produced as much 


as 10 million tons of ingots in any 
year. Its present capacity is 70 mil- 
lion. Then practically all of our steel 
was made in or near Pittsburgh, a 
site fixed many decades earlier when 
Pennsylvania supplied the necessary 
combination of iron ore and charcoal. 
Later the vast iron deposits of the 
Lake Superior region were opened up, 
but it seemed more reasonable to 
move the ore to the mills than to 
move the mills to the ore. So Pitts- 
burgh still maintains its supremacy, 
and other centers like Youngstown 
and Wheeling are not far away. 

But as the use of steel grew the 
producing area spread ever wider. 


Bethlehem Steel Corporation, second 


largest aggregation, was born of a 
shipbuilding company and even now 
is characterized by a preponderance 
of capacity at eastern tidewater 
points. “Big Steel” itself waved its 
magic wand some thirty years ago 
and created the steel city of Gary, on 
the Indiana shore of Lake Michigan, 
near Chicago. The industrial South 
likewise could not be denied, espe- 
cially as the region around Birming- 
ham is endowed by nature with both 
iron ore and coal. Finally, manufac- 
turing cities like Detroit and Cleve- 
land found it efficient to develop their 
own specialized steel centers. 

Thus the steel industry is far-flung, 
though a circle drawn with a radius 
of 75 miles from Pittsburgh would still 
include more than a fourth of the 
country’s steel capacity. . ‘ 

Ours was an iron country first, with 
iron rails for early steam trains. Later 
it was crucible steel, then Bessemer 
steel (which really inaugurated the 
Steel Age), and now open-hearth 
steel. The United States Steel Cor- 
poration last year produced six times 


‘as much tonnage of open-hearth 


ingots as Bessemer ingots. The chief 
characteristic of the open-hearth 
method is that the furnace is fed per- 
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haps 20 per cent of scrap iron and 
scrap steel, in place of all-pig-iron 
made direct from ore. 

Before the era of consolidation, at 
about the turn of the century, a steel 
company made crude or semi-finished 
steel; and its products were sold to 
a steel-and-wire company, a tube 
company, a tin-plate company, a 
sheet-steel company, or a steel-hoop 
company. The United States Steel 
Corporation was formed in 1901 to 
throw a dozen such companies, in- 
cluding a railroad or two and some 
iron mines, into an integrated whole. 
Even today the corporation’s plants 
bear original names, such as Carnegie 
Steel Company, Illinois Steel Com- 
pany, American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany, American Tin Plate Company, 
National Tube Company, and Ameri- 
can Bridge Company. 

Afterward came Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation, in 1904, which had a 
profitable war-time career and later 
absorbed the Lackawanna and Cam- 
bria steel companies. Other present- 
day leaders in the industry can trace 
individual units quite as far back, 
notably Republic Steel, Jones & 
Laughlin, Otis Steel, and Youngstown. 


Yesterday’s Buyers 


But it is the grass-root origins of 
the two largest companies which ac- 
count for their present-day handi- 
caps. A_ building industry that 
demanded close to 7 million tons of 
steel annually during 1926-29 took 
only 2% million tons last year. A 
railroad industry that likewise de- 
manded nearly 7 million tons during 
1926-29 took only 2 million last year. 
In the item of rails alone, the rail- 
roads bought an average of 2,848,000 
tons annually during four pre-depres- 
sion years and only 975,000 tons in 
1934 (which, indeed, was more than 
in 1932 and 1933 combined). 


















Steel mills designed especially to 
turn out that class of work plainly 
have suffered. But look for a moment 
at the other side of the picture. 

“Black plate for tinning” goes al- 
most entirely to container manufac- 
turers. Its production in 1929 totaled 
1,699,000 tons; in 1934, 1,650,000 tons. 
And even that small loss is charge- 
able to the drought, which reduced 
the amount of food for canning. 

In similar fashion the automobile 
industry has become steel’s best cus- 
tomer, though up to 1927 it had won 
third place only. Its pre-depression 
requirements average 5,875,000 tons 
during 1926-29. In 1934 it took 
4,000,000 tons—almost as much as 
buildings and railroads combined. 
Steel for electric refrigerators and 
alloy steel also are becoming impor- 
tant factors in the new era. 


High Wage Ratio 


Before we toll the bell for profits 
for those steel companies which had 
too large a percentage of their plants 
devoted to heavy shapes and plates, 
we do well to consider two factors: 
(1) the country will come back; (2) 
tke companies have no thought of 
waiting and are adapting themselves 
to changed circumstances. 

We hear no complaint from the 
common stockholder of U. S. Steel, 
wko has gone without dividends for 
three years, when he is told by the 
management that average earnings 
per employee were 70 cents per hour 
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was 7,000,000 tons. 


By Doherty, from R. I. Nesmith Associates 


Steel bought by railroads, pre-depression, 
Last year 2,000,000. 





in 1934, compared with 59 cents in 
1933. Average hours-per-week were 
30.1 last year. The payroll increase 
last year was 47 million dollars. 

And the same stockholder has now 
given his consent to the world’s 
largest insurance policy, extending 
group insurance—paid in part by the 
corporation, and approaching 400 mil- 
lion dollars in face value—to all eli- 
gible employees. 

The workers’ share of each dollar 
of business of the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion was 30 cents in 1904, 38 cents in 
1914, 39.3 cents in 1929, and 50.3 cents 
in 1934. There are more than 12,300 
employees on the pension-roll, re- 
ceiving an average of $55.50 per 
month. 

All this without benefit of affilia- 
tion with the American Federation of 
Labor, without the compulsion of 
proposed New Deal social legislation, 
without the lash of 30-hour-week 
laws threatened by Congress. 

Our steel industry as a whole pro- 
duced 81,224 tons of steel ingots each 
day last year, compared with 176,368 
tons daily in 1929 and 140,000 tons in 
the best war year. In 1925, 1926, 
1928, and 1929 (but not 1927) a new 
record had been established each year. 
Steel was riding high when depres- 
sion came. 

The present article is one in a se- 
ries which happens now to be com- 
pleting a full year. These articles 
have,sought to present the investment 
status of leading industries and of 
representative units within those in- 
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dustries. In-evefy instance the ac- 
companying statistical data have 
reflected six years or more, in ap- 
proximately equal parts of prosperity, 
depression, and recovery. 

There has been no thought of sug- 
gesting the- purchase of common 
stocks, but if the reader happened to 
be investment-minded the articles 
were frankly designed to be of help 
to him. And it was by no mere coin- 
cidence that the series was held off 
until the moment was auspicious. 


Dividends Now Scarce 


We select eleven steel companies 
for analysis this month, but we de- 
cline to “rate” them, one against the 
others. Our customary rating plan is 
based on the price which the investor 
is asked to pay, in the market, per 
dollar of dividends and per dollar of 
net earnings. Only three of the 
eleven steel companies had net earn- 
ings last year, and only two of them 
paid dividends; so the group cannot 
well be compared on that basis. 

But the record does show the peak 
scaled by each company, the depth of 
its toboggan descent, and the extent 
of rebound. It does show that ten of 
our eleven companies fared better in 
1934 than in 1933; and that all of them 
show improvement in the first quarter 
of 1935 over that quarter of 1934. 

On the face of this statistical record 
the investor needs the long-range 
viewpoint to be interested in most of 
the steel companies at this time. 


Margaret Bourke-White 





Steel’s best customer is now the automobile 
industry, taking 4,000,000 tons last year. 

















Taking the six years—1929-34—as 
a whole, we find that United States 
Steel had an average profit each year 
of 8 cents per common share, that 
Bethlehem Steel had an average loss 
of 4 cents per common share. 

The only company with an unblem- 
ished earnings record is National 
Steel, which came into existence late 
in 1929 and has earned profits for 
common shareholders each year. 

The best record, in average earn- 
ings per share for the six years, is 
that of Inland Steel—$2.79, in spite of 
one year of deficit. Inland also fur- 
nishes the outstanding exhibition of 
current earnings, in the first quarter 
of 1935, amounting to $2.05 per share. 

Highest earnings per share in 1929 
became the greatest deficit per share 
in 1932, a truly extraordinary per- 
formance which marks the record of 
Jones & Laughlin: earnings of $29.04 
in 1929 and deficit of $20.86 only three 
years later. Prince or pauper. 


Wallowing in Red Ink 


Three of our eleven companies 
failed to earn money for their com- 
mon shareholders as early as 1930. 


Nine of them were in the red-ink . 


group by 1931, ten by 1932. Two 
companies worked their way out in 
1933. One of these slipped back in 
the following year; but its place was 
taken by another company, so that 
1934 found eight of the eleven still 
operating without any profits at all 
for common shareholders. 


Publishers Photo Service 


INGOTS Pig iron, steel scrap, certain chemicals, and intense heat 
combine to make the molten steel here poured into moulds. 


BUILDING Demand for steel used in construction LABOR 


fell from 7,000,000 tons to 2,500,000. 
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An average wage of 70 cents per hour paid 
in 1934 compares with 59 cents paid in 1933. 
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(per share) 




















Averag 
| 14 29- 1929 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 

1434 
American Rolling Mill ao. ©§20*" “2300 .50 nil nil nil 
Bethlehem Steel 2.42 3.50 6.00 4.50 50 nil nil 
Gulf States Steel 1.17 4.00 3.00 nil nil nil nil 
Inland Steel 1.83 3.50 4.00 2.75 .25 nil .50 
Jones & Laughlin 2.42 8.00 5.00 1.50 nil nil nil 
National Steel 1.32 — 2.00 2.00 > | .88 1.00 
Otis Steel ae .63 2.50 nil nil nil nil 
Republic Steel 3. — 1.24 nil nil nil nil 
U. S. Steel 3.50 8.00 7.00 5.50 .50 nil nil 
Wheeling Steel 92 2.00 3.50 nil nil nil nil 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 1.92 3.75 5.00 2.75 nil nil nil 
17.02 35.38 41.24 19.50 2.00 .88 1.50 





to common shareholders. 


TWO OF THESE eleven steel companies—National and Republic—were born too late to have dividends in 
1929 Therefore 1930 is the banner dividend year for the group, with every company distributing profits 
Four dropped out in 1931, three others in 1932, three more in 1933; so that 
only one company has an untarnished depression record. In the first half of this year, 1935, the two 
companies which paid dividends last year have increased their payments. 

* American Rolling Mill also paid 5 per cent in stock, 1929 and 1930. 














—————— 


If the first quarter of 1935 could be 
accepted as representative of the full 
year—but unfortunately it cannot— 
three more companies would step out 
into the sunlight. This year started 
off with 49 per cent of capacity dur- 
ing the first quarter, averaged. This 
was reduced to 45 per cent in April 
and to 43% per cent in May. 

This steel industry, more than any 
other, is subject to extreme fluctua- 
tions from month to month, that are 
psychological rather than seasonal. 
Operations were at 40 per cent of 
capacity in the first quarter of 1934, 
for example; and at 54 per cent in the 
second quarter. A good year was in 
prospect. But a third-quarter slump 
brought the rate down to 24 per cent, 
and the final quarter recovered only 
to 29 per cent. 

Thus the first half of 1934 aver- 
aged 47 per cent of capacity, the 
second half less than 27 per cent. 
Brain-trusters who seek to spread 
production uniformly over a year 
might well begin with the steel in- 
dustry; but their base of operations 
last year should have been in the 
cheer-and-gloom dispensaries at 
Washington rather than in the steel 
mills of Pittsburgh. 

Meanwhile the industry itself asks 


for no favors, and bides its time until 
business in general recovers. You 
may persuade a man to buy a new 
car, or his wife to buy canned soup, 
either of which means business for a 
steel mill somewhere; but you cannot 
persuade a man to erect a few sky- 
scrapers or bridges. You must sit 
around patiently until the builder 
himself has the urge to buy. 


Eleven Steel Companies 


American Rolling Mill Company. 
Incorporated in 1899. Ingot capacity 
of 2,432,000 tons. Main plant at Mid- 
dletown, Ohio. Specializes in sheet- 
steel products (under the trade- 
mark Armco) which go into automo- 
biles, filing cabinets, refrigerators, 
refuse cans, washing machines, tanks, 
and a hundred similar articles in 
every-day use. Will seek its share 
of steel-housing and air-conditioning 
business. Recent acquisition, Shef- 
field Steel Corporation, 1930. Orig- 
inator of a new process, now widely 
used by other steel companies under 
license, for continuous rolling of 
sheet steel from ingot to finished 
product. Profits returned in 1934. 
Sales, 70 million in 1929; 54 million in 
1934. Assets, 108 million dollars. 


Bethlehem Steel Corporation. In- 
corporated in 1904. Second largest 
company; ingot capacity 9,360,000 tons. 
Plants are on the seaboard, largely in 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware 
and New York, but including also 
Massachusetts, California, and Wash- 
ington. Recent acquisition, McClin- 
tic-Marshall Construction Company, 
1931. Last year of earnings for com- 
mon shares, 1930. Operated at 34.9 
per cent of rated capacity in 1934. 
Sales, 342 million in 1929; 168 million 
in 1934. Assets, 640 million dollars. 


Gulf States Steel Company. Incor- 
porated in 1913. Ingot capacity 
300,000 tons. Finished steel ship- 
ments, 1934, 116,466 tons. Main plant, 
lately modernized, at Alabama City 
near Gadsden, Ala. Market largely 
confined to the South. Sales, 11 mil- 
lion in 1929; 7 million in 1934. Profit 
in 1933; deficit in 1934. Assets 28 mil- 
lion dollars. 


Inland Steel Company. Main plant 
at Indiana Harbor, on Lake Michigan; 
and its widely diversified products 
are largely sold in the Chicago-De- 
troit area. Capacity 1,900,000 tons. 
Recent expansion added ultra-modern 
continuous-rolling mill and tin-plate 
plant. Operated at 53 per cent of 
capacity in 1934. Sales, 68 million in 
1929; 40 million in 1934. Profits in 
1933 and 1934. Assets, 101 million 
dollars. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpora- 
tion. Dates back to 1850. Mills at 
Pittsburgh and Aliquippa, Pa. Makes 
wire nails to bridge girders. Ingot 
capacity, 3,660,000 tons. Production, 
1934: ingots, 1,141,432 tons; steel 
products, 880,000 tons. No _ profits 
since 1930. Sales: 1929, not reported; 
1934, 48 million. Assets, 182 million 
dollars. 


National Steel Corporation. Formed 
in 1929 by merger of Weirton Steel 
Company, Great Lakes Steel Cor- 
poration, and various iron-ore ship- 
ping interests of M. A. Hanna Com- 





























HERE ARE 

Brigit, ‘ad NET EARNINGS = 
our eleven steel (Available for each share of Common Stock) f am4 
on so - Penta First Quarter 1935 
and not wholly is 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | io | 1098 
coomneen| Aas 03 def. 1.89 def. 1.59 def. .46 ‘53 Amer. Rolling Mill 30 78} 18 
aggregate of $114| 11.01 5.26 def. 2.12 def. 8.11 def. 4.38 def. 1.87 Bethlehem Steel def. .79 def. .70| 925 
_ornggee4 i. 5.93 def. 4.84 def. 5.89 def. 3.95 .27 def. 1.01; Gulf States Steel def. .23 def. 02) 16 
sive’ average of 9.16 5.42 1.05 def. 2.77 14 3.11 Inland Steel 2 ‘ 2.05 59 
$12.50 per share.| 99,04 8.65 def.11.10 def. 20.86 def. 16.50 def. 13.56 Jones & Laughlin def. 5.12 def. 3.16} 921 
aia, | 3.91 2.06 Be 1.18 2.81 National Steel 16 1.56} 45 
age for 1930, and| 3.41 .08 def. 2.82 def. 4.32 def. 2.75 def 29 Otis Steel 54 .89 5 
disappeared for} ——— def. 3.59 def. 6.41 def. 8.22 def. 3.96 def. 3.48 Republic Steel def. .48 .46; 12 
aye ne A 19.97 7.87 def. 3.62 def.11.09 def. 7.25 def. 5.40 U. S. Steel def. 1.53 def. .97} 31 
the low point the| 13.49 def. .01 def. 14.52 def.16.90° def. 7.54 def. 4.45 Wheeling Steei def. 1.67 17 
average deficit i 17.28 5.17 def. 6.55 def. 12.40-def. 7.76 def. 2.68 YoungstownS & 7 def. 1.38 def. .68) 15 
— 114.13 27.95 def. 51.81 def. 89.48 def. 49.01 def. 26.29 
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pany. Plants at Weirton, West Vir- 
ginia, and at Detroit. Ingot capacity 
2,000,000 tons. Products largely 
adapted to automobile, refrigerator, 
and container demands. Only steel 
company in our list to earn dividends 
for common shares throughout de- 
pression. Assets, 156 million dollars. 


Otis Steel Company. Traces its 
crigin back 63 years. Plants at 
Cleveland, specializing in require- 
ments of the automobile industry. 
Ingot capacity 675,000 tons. No earn- 
ings for common since 1930. Assets, 
34 million dollars. 


Republic Steel Corporation. A con- 
solidation dating back to 1899. Third 
largest in the industry, capacity 4,800,- 
000 tons of finished steel. Production 
in 1934: 2,000,000 tons of steel ingots 
and 1,426,000 tons of finished steel. 
Plants at Youngstown, Cleveland, 
and other Ohio cities; at Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Birmingham and 
elsewhere. Enlarged by mergers in 
1930, and is now acquiring Corrigan, 
McKinney Steel Company and Trus- 
con Steel Company. Sales: 1929, not 
reported; 1934, 97 million dollars. 
Assets, 262 million dollars. 


United States Steel Corporation. 
Incorporated in 1901. Largest com- 
bination in the industry, with ingot 
capacity of 27 million tons and fin- 
ished-steel capacity of 19 million 
tons. Production in 1934: 6 million 
tons of finished steel, or 31 per cent 
of capacity. Sales, 980 million dol- 
lars in 1929; 391 million in 1934. No 
profits for common shareholders since 
1930. Employed from 175,000 to 200,- 
000 persons last year. Has 239,000 
registered stockholders. Assets, 2,084 
million dollars. 


Wheeling Steel Corporation. <A 
1920 consolidation, with further mer- 
gers in 1930-31. Ingot capacity, 
1,500,000 tons; ingot production in 
1934, 876,822 tons. Plants along the 
Ohio River in West Virginia and 
Ohio. Sales: 1929, 85 million dollars; 
1934, 49 million. No earnings for 
common since 1929. Assets, 107 mil- 
lion dollars. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Com- 
pany. Original incorporation 1900. 
Ingot capacity 3,100,000 tons; oper- 
ated at 36.3 per cent of capacity in 
1934. Plants at Youngstown, Ohio, 
and around Chicago. Specializes in 
steel pipe and tubing, largely for oil 
and natural gas industries, with recent 
expansion of equipment in the nature 
of diversification to produce sheets 
and strip economically. No earns 
for common since 1930. Sales: 1429, 
not reported; 1934, 63 million dollars. 
Assets, 206 million dollars. 





Acme Newspictures 





CHIEFS Charles M. Schwab, chairman Bethlehem (left), and W. A. 
Irwin, president U. S. Steel, pledge NRA wages and hours. 





BOOK VALUE 











Youngstown Sheet & Tube 


(per share) 
| ied | 1931 | 1932 | — 1933 1934 

American Rolling Mill 34.95 36.22 34.52 33.44 32.85 
Bethlehem Steel 130.28 137.46 128.41 123.36 120.38 
Gulf States Steel 103.55 105.92 101.23 101.70 97.90 
Inland Steel 49.60 53.98 48.88 42.03 45.93 
Jones & Laughlin 211.58 231.37 210.39 192.62 176.02 
National Steel 49.34 48.61 48.51 48.74 50.82 
Otis Steel 9.63 14.49 7.23 4.59 4.43 
Republic Steel 72.88 79.92 71.08 66.00 60.98 
U. S. Steel 189.03 199.32 187.32 178.61 173.42 
Wheeling Steel 91.36 93.87 19.94 73.13 74.87 

92.44 101.52 89.77 80.50 77.68 





BOOK VALUE, roughly speaking, is capital and surplus divided by the number of shares. 
stated as “‘equity per share’’. It is a figure available only once each year, computed from a corporations 
balance sheet. Note its failure to vary much from year to year. 


It is sometimes 


























Youngstown Sheet & Tube 














| 1934 % 
G R OS S SA L E S —- 1929 1932 |. 1934 ye 190s -= 
(in millions of dollars) } 1932 
American Rolling Mill . 41.9 70.4 27.3 54.5 77 100 
Bethlehem Steel 195.7 342.5 98.5 167.7 49 70 
Gulf States Steel 7.8 11.2 49 6.7 60 37 
Inland Steel 39.2 68.6 15.2 40.4 59 166 
Jones & Laughlin 46.3 48.0 = —— 
National Steel -_— a oo 
Otis Steel _-— — a 
Republic Steel 78.5 _—_— 41.6 96.8 i 103 
U. S. Steel 540.5 980.0 263.9 391.4 40 48 
Wheeling Steel 53.5 84.7 31.0 48.9 58 58 
79.3 161.0 31.8 63.1 39 98 








WE DISCOVER here how the steel companies compare in the share of business which they capture, rather 
than in earnings or dividends. Two of the eleven do not report gross sales. Note that U.S. Steel did more 
business in 1934 than the four next largest companies whose gross sales are reported. 
Two percentage columns at the right show how great was depression in each case, and how great recovery, 
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LEND ME YOUR EARS! 


BY JACK KLEIN 


In the laboratory, shop and office, new ideas are being born every 
minute—ideas which will launch new products or increase the sales 


of familiar ones. 


Radio Audience 


Have you ever had a total stranger 
telephone you in the course of a day 
or evening, and ask you these ques- 


tions: Are you listening to your 
radio? What program do you have 
tuned-in? How do you like it? 


If you have had this experience, 
then you know that a commercial 
sponsor of a program being broadcast 
at that particular hour wants to know 
how many people are listening-in, 
how many are listening to some com- 
petitive broadcast, and why. That 
same check-up probably is being 
made in as many as 20 cities simul- 
taneously by an especially trained 
group of researchers. After all, the 
advertiser wants to know what sort 
of circulation he is getting for the 








time he is paying on the air; and he 
wants to know,-too, the pulling power 
of his talent. 

Once every so often this persistent 
questioner will ask you what type of 
radio you have, and how long you 
have had it, and what satisfaction it 
is affording you. Dependent on your 
answer, your name may or may not 
go down as a prospect for a new, 
certain-type radio. So that, should 
a radio salesman suddenly call, or 
should you receive literature of a 
new radio, don’t wonder how the 
manufacturer or dealer got your 
name. You gave it to him yourself. 


Loss Leaders 


When a retail store offers you a 
tube of toothpaste at 19 cents, the 
regular price of which is 23 cents, you 





get the idea that the prices in that 
store are cheaper all around. And 
that the store selling at 23 cents is 
too expensive. At any rate that is 
the idea the “loss leader” is set-up to 
create in your mind. 

A loss leader is a well-known, ad- 
vertised brand of an every-day article 
sold (often at a loss to the store) at 
a price lower than you can buy it 
elsewhere. Retailers as a whole con- 
demn it as unfair competition. They 
say the public pays the loss back to 
the store in some other way, possibly 
by paying too high a price for the 
store’s own private brands. 

They assail the practice as disas- 
trous to the neighborhood store, which 
hasn’t the power or the wealth to 
compete with the loss leaders and the 
price cutters. In the long run, say 
the opponents of the loss leader, the 
consumer is hurt. 

The NRA codes banned the loss 
leader and put a limit on the loss any 
retailer can take in cutting prices. 
Now that the NRA is dead, loss lead- 
ers are back with us, in full strength, 
with greater vigor than ever before. 

There may be a good, sound eco- 
nomic reason against loss leaders, and 
for stabilized prices. For, though 
NRA is gone, Fair Trade Laws are 
popping up in various states—origi- 
nating first in California, then taken 
up by Oregon, Wisconsin, Washing- 
ton, New Jersey and now New York. 
The objective of these is to stabilize 
prices of trade-marked products. By 
such laws manufacturers are permit- 
ted to enter into contracts with deal- 
ers and wholesalers, to sell their 
products at a minimum price. The 
difference between NRA and Fair 
Trade Laws is that the one was com- 
pulsory, and the other is permissive 
and voluntary. 

Manufacturers are hesitant to take 
advantage of Fair Trade Laws until 
they see where they are headed, what 
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The consumer is the one who reaps the benefit. 


important retailers will do, and they 
await test of their enforceability. 

A few manufacturers, . principally 
E. R. Squibb and Sons, drugs and 
pharmaceuticals, and Dr. Miles Lab- 
oratories, makers of Alka-Seltzer, 
have gone ahead, have reorganized 
their plans of selling, and have en- 
tered into contracts with their whole- 
salers and dealers which aim to sta- 
bilize prices on all their products. 

Ever since R. H. Macy & Co. won 
that historic triumph in the courts 
over the Victor Company, some 
decades back, on its right to sell Vic- 
tor phonographs at a lower price, 
manufacturers have attempted to fix 
minimum prices for resale to the 
public. That fight will probably go 
on. But you, after all, are the final 
judge, the real supreme court. You 
will decide, by where you spend your 
money, whether you want price- 
fixing, or whether you want stores to 
price their merchandise in accord- 
ance with their own policies and 
ability. 


Wine and Women 


Thinking up new ideas which will 
sell goods drives some men to drink, 
permits others to drive expensive 





automobiles. Particularly difficult is 
the task of focussing public attention 
on a product through other means 
than advertising. The usual method 
is to establish some news tie-up and 
hope for the best. The Schenley Im- 
port Corporation has a different idea 
for the merchandising of its French 
Dubonnet wine. They are seeing to 




















it that a new shade, named Dubonnet 
because of its kinship in color with 
this wine, is getting attention by lead- 
ing designers of women’s hats, shoes, 
gloves and accessories. The design 
idea, of course, is backed up with ad- 
vertising covering the good points of 
the wine, the Schenley people hoping 
that when a woman thinks of one, she 
will think of the other. Chances are, 
they’re right. 


Selling Trains 


Salesmanship has reached a fine, 
creative, professional distinction when 
it can sell railroad trains to railroad 
companies. And that is happening. 

Railroad trains are classed as dur- 
able, or capital, goods. We hear from 
all sources that recovery in the dur- 
able-goods industries must come first, 
before there can be widespread, gen- 
eral industrial and business recovery. 





have modernized; 


railroads 
have gone streamline; have adopted 
air conditioning and other conveni- 
ences; and are aggressively selling 


True, 


their services. Yet the strides that 
have been made are the result of 
railroad engineers creating within 
themselves the desire for such new, 
modern trains. They have made up 
their own designs, have then sent out 
specifications for estimate. 

Now there has come forward one 
great train-building corporation, fa- 
mous for half a century, which says 
that it will not wait for railroads to 
make up their minds to order new 
trains, will not wait for specifications 
to come to it, will not be content to 
merely be among those who estimate. 
Rather it has created designs of its 
own, has built a unit of its own, and 
—like any equipment, typewriter, or 
automobile salesman—is going out to 
sell the unit, as a unit, to railroads. 

In other words, the era of specialty, 
creative selling has entered the dur- 
able-goods field, via one of the most 
hitherto impossible things to sell: a 
railroad train. Two orders have al- 
ready been placed with this company, 
with many more in the offing. 


Going Upstairs 


When we were just kids, didn’t we 
love to ride up and down the escala- 
tors in the department stores! Esca- 


lators have long been in use to. 
supplement elevator service in depart- 
ment stores, or where elevators were 
not practical, as from underground 








subway or train levels to the street. 
Always a substantial part of the busi- 
ness of the Otis Elevator Company, 
escalators are now coming into new 
importance in the history of that 
company, particularly in the develop- 
ment of real estate values. 

In the new International Building 
of Radio City, New York, are four 
new-style, safety-tread, chromium- 
finished escalators from the main floor 
to the basement floor, installed at a 
cost many times that of even elabo- 
rate stairways. Why the added ex- 
pense of escalators, instead of the 
more conservative cost of stairways? 
Because escalators make for greater 
traffic to the basement, thus adding 
main-floor values and attractiveness 
for rentals to shops and other stores. 

Owners of taxpayer or old-style 
office buildings which are not fully 
occupied, nor bringing in the rentals 
an important location may deserve, 
will be interested in the possibility of 
using escalators from the street to the 
first floor and even to the second floor 
to renew traffic into those buildings. 

Department stores distribute traffic 
more easily throughout the store with 
escalators. Now there are new de- 
signs for department-store escalators, 
to add sales and merchandising values 
as well as for traffic utility. Along 
the entire false stairway of the esca- 
lators will be display cases, for the 
showing of merchandise sold within 
the store, simulating the value of 
store-front window displays. 


Barter Once Again 


“You buy from me, and I'll buy 
from you” is still a powerful factor in 
many transactions. Salesmen have 
called in vain on purchasing agents 
who have orders only to buy from 
customers of the house. Reciprocity 
in buying and selling is rampant in 
domestic as well as foreign trade. In 
many instances our sales to foreign 
countries have fallen off because we 
have stopped buying from those par- 
ticular countries, or have reduced the 
amount of our purchases. 





Now comes Henry Ford with a 
reciprocity appeal to the farmer. 
Let other motor manufacturers talk 
beauty of design, utility, service- 
ability, and price. Henry Ford is 
counting on the farmer’s bartering 
instinct. 

“We buy from you”, says the Ford 
Motor Company in effect, making no 
secret of the fact that it expects re- 
turn purchases. “Ford cars are 
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painted with an enamel, the princi- 
pal ingredient of which comes from 
the farm. Tremendous tonnages of 
corn, flax, cotton, and sugar-cane 
from vast acreages go into the making 
of our car. And your hogs, cattle, 
sheep, and goats furnish products for 
our manufacture. You are making 
money from our purchases, and we’re 
making a fine car for you.” 

Chemists and scientists are finding 
more and more ways to use the prod- 
ucts of the farmer in industry. Here 
may be the permanent solution of 
the farm problem of the future. 


Refrigerators 


Concentrated shopping centers at- 
tract concentrated buying power. 
Similarly does massed, volume ad- 
vertising of one industry create mass 
desire to buy the products of that in- 
dustry. Companies whose sales are 





at a low point can profitably take a 
leaf out of the book of refrigerator 
manufacturers who, today, are out- 
shouting even automobiles for public 
attention. 

When General Electric, Frigidaire, 
Westinghouse, Kelvinator, Norge, 
Fairbanks-Morse, Leonard, Electro- 
lux, Sparton, Crosley, and Stewart- 
Warner speak up in page after page 
of advertising, home-owners must 
necessarily ask, “Why not a refrigera- 
tor?” In 1933 and 1934, automobiles 
were first in the demand list of the 
public. But refrigerators head the 
list, with motors second, at this stage 
of 1935. 

Atwater Kent, radio manufacturers, 
are now making their first line of 
electric refrigerators. Electrolux, the 
only gas refrigerator, has long made 
a kerosene refrigerator, one of which 
was sent to the Dionne quintuplets. 
Now comes Crosley with its Icyball 
unit, which requires neither oil nor 
gas nor electricity. Two metal balls, 
filled with refrigerants, are joined to- 
gether by a metal bar. The “cold” 
ball is put into the cabinet, while the 
“hot” ball is placed over a stove and 
allowed to cook for an hour and a 
half. This hot ball sends the refriger- 
ant into the cold ball; then, as the 
refrigerant in the cold ball evapo- 
rates, sending it back into the hot 
ball, the refrigeration takes place. 

What about the ice man and the 
ice manufacturer? Apparently, rec- 
ord sales are being made in the ice 
refrigerator field, despite the fact that 
its most potent peril, mechanical re- 

(Continued on page 68) 





The Canadian western provinces are vast seas of grain, stretching as far as the eye can reach. Here 
is a wide vista from the Peace River, in faraway Alberta. Canada is the leading wheat exporter. 


OVEN Here is an outdoor baking oven in the old French province of Quebec, the original Canada still 
peopled by Catholic descendants of hardy Norman stock. Our Madame is typical of the region. 
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CANADA CATCHES NEW DEAL FEVER 


BY ROGER SHAW 


His Majesty’s dominion has taken a leaf from the Amer- 
ican book. Here is an account of what it is trying to do, backed up 
by rich natural resources and a plucky early history of struggle. 


Our UniTep States is not the only 
land in the New World vitally con- 
cerned with Noble Experiments. To 
the north of us there are up-stirring 
things afoot, guided by an _ inter- 
esting personality, vital to current 
Canadian policies. He is the leader 
of the Conservatives, Premier R. B. 
Bennett, who is something of an 
authoritarian New Dealer. Almost 
a personal dictator in planning for 
Our Lady of the Snows, he is relig- 
ious, honest, and exceedingly coura- 
geous as he tackles concrete problems. 
Descended from exiled American 
Tories who settled in New Bruns- 
wick, he is an ardent imperialist 
and king-lover. He practised law 
in western Calgary with eminent suc- 
cess, then came to the capital city of 
Ottawa as a member of parliament. 
Bennett is a fluent speaker, and a 
strict party disciplinarian, as recalci- 
trant Conservatives have found to 
their sorrow now and again. 

The Hon. Richard Bedford Bennett, 
age 65, has been attending the royal 
jubilee in London, along with other 
loyal dominion premiers. His health, 
of late, has been very poor, and it is 
said that Harley Street specialists 
have advised his retirement from ac- 
tive political life. This is a serious 
threat to the Conservatives, with a 
general election coming in September. 
Should Bennett leave public office, 
who would his successor be? His 
party comrades. are’ worried about 
such a contingency, and H. H. 
Stevens, Arthur Meighen, E. N. 
Rhodes, R. J. Manion, and W. A. Gor- 
don are mentioned for the Conserva- 
tive premiership. Time will tell. 

Like many old-fashioned aristo- 
crats, Bennett dislikes money-mad 
profiteers, and has genuine sympathy 


for the Canadian masses. This helps . 


to explain some of the measures 
which he sponsors for Canuckland. 
He is reserved but has a wide ac- 


quaintance, is well liked, and is the 
brother-in-law of W. D. Herridge, 
Canadian minister at Washington. 
Herridge, it seems, has been a close 
student of our own American New 
Deal, and has helped convince Ben- 
nett of its applicability to Canada. 

The Canadian Conservatives took 
office in the middle of 1930, inspired 
by Hooverlike laissez-faire ideals. 
There followed gradual conversion to 
a more collective philosophy, and with 
the year 1935 came the Canadian 
New Deal. The premier made five 
radio addresses last January which 
started things rolling, although a 
Canadian general election was coming. 
Bennett, the Conservative, began to 
advocate a program strangely similar 
to that of the Codperative Common- 
wealth Federation, organ of the left. 

Roughly speaking, Bennett favors 
a combination imitation of our Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and NRA. He 
wants the 8-hour day, minimum wage, 
elimination of sweatshops and child 
labor. He is opposed to anti-trust 
legislation, such as the former Sher- 
man law in the United States, and 
advocates “British” unemployment 
insurance, but with a relatively small- 
er contribution by the state, and the 
omission of some strictly seasonal in- 
dustries. Health and accident insur- 
ance, and contributory old-age annui- 
ties, are up the Bennett alley; and 
he believes that fair-trade practices 
should be carefully defined in his 
Canada. ; 

The American AAA would be 
paralleled by a Canadian National 
Products Marketing Act. By this, a 
majority of producers in any com- 
munity can vote all the producers 
into a compulsory marketing scheme 
—to cover selling and grading regu- 
lations, and also actual price-fixing. 
The drought areas of the Great Amer- 
ican Desert are to be attacked by 
modern scientific means. There will 
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Hon. R. B. Bennett, high-minded 
father of the Canadian New Deal. 








be” a hew machinery for “distribution, * 
and“90. million ‘déllars“of-government 
credit has been made available” for 
cheap~farm loans. Add ‘to this a 
modest schedule of public works, far 
more modest than the American, and 
a semi-inflationary money plan with 
easy ‘credit. There will be an eco- 
nomic advisory council—a Canadian 
brain-trust—to ponder, and to inves- 
tigate the national whole. 

New taxation, including higher in- 
come surtaxes, will redistribute the 
Canadian mazuma; and there will be 
a differential scale on earned and un- 
earned income. The trade angle will 
be handled by reciprocal treaties of 
commerce abroad, and the American 
market is sought for cattle, fish, dairy 
products, lumber, and other Canadian 
exports. Bennett, the high-tariff 
Conservative, is even prepared to 
make duty cuts on manufactured 
goods to hearten American industrial- 
ists, who seek Canadian markets for 
their wares. 

The opposition parties of Canada 
are in general sympathy with Ben- 
nett’s ideas, although they disagree on 
details. There may be changes in 
the constitution, lessening provincial 
rights materially, to aid the new cen- 
tralization. Incidentally, the state- 
owned Canadian National Railway is 
losing money, there is a great Cana- 
dian wheat surplus, and the budgetary 
situation is beginning to resemble 
that in Yankee Washington. The 
Ottawa agreements of 1932, economic 
arrangements between England and 
her dominions made at an imperial 
conference, aided the Canadian ex- 
porters of bacon, lumber, and agrarian 
products in their trade with the 
British empire. 

Canada has departed from the gold 
standard, but her banking system has 
withstood the depression remarkably 
well, to the admiration of many 
American economists. It is planned 
to strengthen company laws, so as to 
hamper stock-watering and the issu- 
ance of fake prospectuses which trap 
unwary ones. 

Canada, like ancient Gaul, is divided 
into three parts. The east is French, 
the center is British, and the west is 
American in racial makeup. His Ma- 
jesty’s most loyal dominion is a size- 
able chunk of the British empire, for 
its three and one-half million square 
miles exceed the area of the United 
States by a seventh. Its 10 million 
inhabitants vary enormously—from 
Toronto patricians more anglophile 
than the English, to Russian Doukho- 
bors who hate war, shaving, and wear- 
ing clothes. In Montreal, Quebec, and 
the eastern rural areas are “seven- 
teenth-century” French—the true 
Canadians—who have little interest in 
far-flung Britannia, and even less in 
the agnostic republic of France. 


“Canada became British in 1763, fol- 
lowing’ French defeat in the Seven 
Years War. Wolfe beat Montcalm on 


” the plains at Quebec when the High- 


landers charged the whitecoats, and 
up went the union-jack to stay. 
French Canadians refused to join 
Americans in the revolutionary war 
of 1775, largely because their priests 
feared the anti-Catholic utterances of 
New England’s Puritan pastors. At 
that time England persecuted her 
Catholics at home, but pampered 
those in French Canada. 


Tory Exiles 


The American revolution, however, 
played a decisive part in Canadian 
history in one respect. Large num- 
bers of Yankee Tories were exiled, 
especially from New York, Connec- 
ticut, and the Carolinas.. Their very 
extensive estates were confiscated by 
the victorious patriots. They had to 
go somewhere, and the British gov- 
ernment settled these diehards in the 
wilderness of Upper Canada, which is 
now called the province of Ontario. 
There they founded the city of York, 
which turned into Toronto. 

In 1867 came the British North 
America Act, which is the Canadian 
constitution. This united scattered 
provinces into a federal government 
on American lines, with one impor- 
tant difference. In the United States 
all powers not expressly delegated to 
the federal government belong to the 
several states; in Canada all powers 
not expressly delegated to the several 
provinces belong to the federal gov- 
ernment. In both countries there has 
been an eternal squabble as to how 
far the government can proceed at 
the expense of its constituent units. 
By the Statute of Westminster, passed 
in 1931, Canada, along with the other 
British dominions, became virtually 
independent and entirely free of Lon- 
don legislation. 

Canada is composed of nine self- 
governing provinces, and the Yukon 
and Northwest territories. Ontario 
has three and one-half million pop- 
ulation; Quebec has nearly three 
million; and Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Al- 
berta, and British Columbia have 
half to three-quarters of a million 
each. Prince Edward Island, the baby 
province, has less than 100,000. 

Canada uses the British parliamen- 
tary system of government, through a 
Senate and House of Commons, with 
a premier, and a governor-general 
representing the king of England. 
There are two historic parties, pat- 
terned on those in London, the Con- 
servatives and the Liberals. The 
Conservatives favor high tariffs, im- 
perial codperation in the fullest sense, 
and state intervention in industrial 
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matters when this is necessary to 
safeguard labor from _ exploitation. 
They stand for the federal govern- 
ment, as against the provinces. The 
Liberals are a low-tariff group, very 
friendly to the United States, not so 
friendly to England, and tend to favor 
provincial rights. They are a little 
more inclined to economic laissez- 
faire than the Conservatives, and re- 
ceive much electoral support from the 
French sections. Loyalist Toronto is 
generally Conservative, while “Nor- 
man” Quebec tends to be Liberal. The 
Liberal leader is Ex-Premier Mac- 
kenzie King. 

Western Canada, where American 
farmers abound along with Scandina- 
vians and Slavs, is much more radical 
politically. Here thrives the Codp- 
erative Commonwealth Federation, 
which has socialistic farmer-labor 
tendencies, organized in 1932. It fa- 
vors nationalizing the banks, a 
minimum wage, maximum hours, so- 
cial insurance, and public works on 
a large scale. It also favors Canadian 
neutrality, no matter what wars 
England may get herself into. The 
year 1914 taught impulsive Cana- 
dians a salutary lesson, but an ex- 
pensive one in men and money. The 
Coéperatives are constantly gaining 
in strength, for they are a real left 
party under J. S. Woodsworth. 


Toil and Moil 


Canada has a varied national econ- 
omy. Out of 300 million acres of 
arable land, only 59 million were un- 
der field crops as late as 1933. Agri- 
culture supports some 3 million of 
the dominion population, especially 
in the western provinces. With 
America, Russia, India, and France, 
the Canadians are the leading wheat 
producers of the world—270 million 
bushels for 1933. Virtually the entire 
wheat crop comes from Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta. There 
are also oats and barley. Dairy prod- 
ucts include butter, cheese, milk, and 
cream; and meat, lumber, and furs 
rank as profitable topnotch exports. 
On the Canadian coastline fisheries 
keep many old salts employed in 
catching salmon, cod, trout, and 
whitefish. 

There are rich mines, which turn 
out silver, copper, nickel, lead, zinc, 
iron ore, and particularly gold. On- 
tario produces more than two-thirds 
of the precious yellow metal, with 
Quebec and British Columbia as very 
weak seconds. Nearly 3 million ounces 
were dug out in 1933, and more than 
that in 1932. Gold production from 
1867 to 1933 totalled close to 1,000 
million dollars. Coal is mined ex- 
tensively, with Nova Scotia and Al- 
berta as headliners in this mineral 
category. Approximately 12 million 
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tons were collected in 1933. 

Canadian railways, including the 
state-owned Canadian National and 
the private-owned Canadian Pacific, 
total. 57,000 miles of tracks, from 
coast to coast. They are a 34% billion 
dollar investment, and are noted for 
their excellence of service and opera- 
tion. Only 16,000 miles of track are 
under private management, and the 
state is gradually adding to its gains 
in the control of transportation. Tour- 
ists, many of them railway-users, 
spent 117 million dollars in Canada 
in 1933, visiting the scenic Rockies, 
the seven chief national parks, Que- 
bec with its winter sports, or the 
north woods with their famous hunt- 
ing and fishing. 


Trade with America 


Canada takes more than 15 per cent 
of all American exports, serving as 
the Yankees’ leading market. The 
United States is Canada’s second best 
customer, taking 30 per cent of the 
total Canadian exports. England is 
Canada’s best importer. Canadian 
foreign trade for 1933-34 was better 
than a billion dollars. 

The Bank of Canada was estab- 
lished in 1934, by act of parliament, 
and as a central agency began opera- 
tions in 1935. Canadian banks have 
branches in the United States, Eng- 
land, France, Spain, the West Indies, 
and the leading countries of Hispanic 
America. There are ten chartered 
banks, with nearly 4,000 branches 
scattered over the countryside. Their 
assets are close to 3 billion dollars. 

Canada is by far the most important 
of His Majesty’s dominions, which also 
include Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, and Southern Rhodesia, and 
would like to include the stoutly re- 
publican Irish Free State. (India, 
with her 360 million natives, is grad- 
ually approaching dominionhood, en 
route to national independence a la 
Gandhi.) But Canada is important 
not only to England. She is neighbor- 
to-the-north for some 125 million of 
Americans, eager for friendship and 
business and North American codpera- 
tion. There have been no hostilities 
along the coast-to-coast frontier line 
since 1815. 

The Canadian New Deal, in its hu- 
manitarian aims, is a sincere tribute to 
the American New Deal. Nineteenth- 
century laissez-faire methods, in 
economic administration, have been 
attacked as out-of-date above the 
Great Lakes, as well as below. The 
Tory Bennett looks forward, as well 
as back to 1776. Whither, Our Lady of 
the Snows? In 1935, still under the 
Britannic aegis, she is preparing to 
tackle her domestic problems by 
a strategy nicely balanced between 
pragmatism and utopia. Yankees wish 
her well. 


CATCH! 


Canada caters to enthusiastic tourists from the United States. 
Here is a party of them with little new-found friends. 


The famous red-coated royal mounted police always get 
their man. Here are two of the “lobsters” out prowling. 


Waterways of Canada furnish fishermen with great sport. 
This rodman has just crashed through and is proud of it. 
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NO WAR FOR EUROPE? © 


BY WILHELM STEFAN 


Here is a telling opinion by a well-known German journalist who 


believes, satirically, that more armaments mean more peace. 


In 


exile, he is connected with the “Europaeische Hefte” of Prague. 
Pp g 


THERE will be no war. The assurance 
with which this conviction is ex- 
pressed is not to be explained on the 
obvious ground that the man who 
expresses it felt a year ago that war 
was threatening at any minute and 
denounced it. War presupposes de- 
termination and will to life on the 
part of both disputants. To have 
discovered these qualities a year ago 
even outside the Third Reich would 
not have made one a self-deceived 
dreamer. But, since the German 
threat existed at that time and since 
it seemed fair to assume that Ger- 
many’s neighbors possessed sufficient 
will to life not to capitulate, the war 
seemed to be advancing at accelerat- 
ing speed. The conclusion was just. 
The premises false. The threat has 
increased, but Europe’s stubborn de- 
termination has vanished. There will 
be no war. 

Furthermore, both as a conception 
and a reality war seems to be a crea- 
tion of the nineteenth century and 
has not survived the twentieth. Wars 
used to be undertaken in the hope 
that the victor would gain the spoils, 
in the hope of exaggerated specula- 
tion, in the hope of profits that might 
bear some relation to the investment 
involved. But it is completely sense- 
less to take a chance on a basis that 
destroys the chance itself. 

Because experience has endorsed 
the Marxist conception of war as the 
most advanced form of struggle for 
raw materials and markets, war in 
the twentieth century seems to have 
outlived its day, precisely as a result 
of the development of technology. It 
has become utterly senseless for the 
industry of any imperialist state to 
fight for raw materials and markets 
by methods that may lead to the 
destruction of one’s own industrial 
plant. Things were quite different 
until the epoch of air warfare ar- 
rived. In the old days, masses of men 


stood between the hungry industrial 
centers and the opposing powers. 

They provided adequate protection 
for the factories, though the devel- 
opment of artillery and the early 
forms of air attack did involve a cer- 
tain risk to the industrial hinterland, 
but until recently it was merely a 
risk and not a very great one. The 
development of the airplane as a 
military weapon has made what used 
to be a risk into a certainty, so much 
so that in a future war the factories 
will correspond to what used to be 
known as front-line service. The 
most exposed area in the twentieth 
century will be the factories. 

No, there will be no war. There 
will be no war, but that does not 
mean that there will be no aggression 
and no territorial changes. On the 
contrary, everything indicates a con- 
tinuing fluctuation of frontiers un- 
precedented in history. The strategic 
theory of the twentieth century might 
be simplified to the effect that posses- 
sion is nine points of the law. Though 
war may disappear, loot will remain. 
Indeed, now that no war will be 
waged, the whole world has become 
a universal object of loot without any 
ruler and lies easy prey to any 
attack. 


Nothing Ever Happens 


If we had been farsighted ten years 
ago, we should have understood that, 
in the light of everything that had 
happened, nothing would happen. 
The whole world that sanctioned Po- 
land’s theft of the Lithuanian capital 
of Vilna and D’Annunzio’s raid of 
Fiume, early this year saw history 
repeat itself on the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. For ten years everyone 
prophesied that this railway would 
be the chief bone of contention in the 
“unavoidable” next world war. But 
the Japanese got it for almost noth- 
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ing simply because they wanted it 
and because there is to be no war. 

Pacifism is a thing of the past. 
Every square foot of ground belongs 
to whoever seizes it.. Does Germany 
want Memel?. This request is em- 
phatically refused. What if Germany 
takes Memel? There will be no war. 
Shall the whole continent thereupon 
fall asunder? Rights of occupation 
are proclaimed over this or any other 
piece of territory consisting of a few 
thousand square kilometers. We 
should not be deceived by the lucra- 
tive armament orders that all coun- 
tries are placing. This century is 
pacifistic to the point of. paranoia. No 
one can say whether Paris will be- 
come a German provincial city—and, 
if so, when—but I am convinced that, 
even if it did, no war would break 
out. 


Loud-Mouthed Peace 


Because armaments have become 
so hopelessly destructive, men with 
loud mouths will conquer nations 
during this century, although many 
people may have imagined that an 
era of eternal armistice would be 
different and more like paradise. 

Why, then, are armaments continu- 
ing at a greater rate than ever? Be- 
cause only by preparing the most 
destructive instruments of war can 
peace be maintained. If there were 
no poison gas and no bombing planes, 
then a nation that was about to raise 
its voice would have to fall back only 
on the weapons it had during the last 
war to back up its words. In order 
that war machinery should not be 
used any more, it must be developed 
to the maximum efficiency. It must 
possess the most complete powers of 
destruction and be available for use 
in unforeseeable surprise attacks. 
Moreover, armament goes forward for 

(Continued on page 74) 
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MOSLEY Here is the blackshirted Sir Oswald giving out a spirited 
ballyhoo to a crowd of his fascist followers in England. 


UNDER THE BLACK FLAG 


BY CALDWELL PATTON 


A million and a half of Britain’s young men, 

recruited largely from the great middle 

class, look to militant fascism as their only 

road to economic salvation. Hence Mosley. 
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M osLey! Mosley! Mosley! Long live 
the king! The speaker of the eve- 
ning has just finished, and half a 
dozen blackshirt youths leap upon 
the stage to whip the audience of 
two thousand into a Mosley yell. So 
far the evening has passed without 
casualty, but trouble is due to start. 

We are at Croydon, in the out- 
skirts of London, and Oswald Mos- 
ley’s blackshirts are campaigning for 
members. Blackshirt girls are dis- 
tributing pamphlets. Posters, planted 
everywhere, proclaim that “Fascism 
Stands for King and Empire”—“Fas- 
cism Is Practical Patriotism.” Upon 
the rostrum the Union Jack is crossed 
with a giant black flag, banner of 
British fascism. 

Suddenly hell breaks lose. Com- 
munists in the rear are hurling epi- 
thets at Mosley. Someone damns the 
king. Another curses England. Black- 
shirt ushers leap from all about the 
hall. They fling themselves upon the 
reds in cold, efficient fury. There is 
no love game here. They’ve fought 
with reds before. Fists crunch on 
jaws; heads crack upon the floor. 
Blood flows freely. A woman screams. 

But now the Marxists are sur- 
rounded. Ten or fifteen in number, 
they are lifted bodily on a wave of 
hands, hustled to the door and flung 
bodily into the street. The black- 
shirts continue their cheer. “Mosley! 
Mosley! Mosley! Long live the king!” 

It may come as a shock to those 
who think neither communism nor 
fascism exists in conservatively lib- 
eral England that there is not only 
fascism, but three distinct fascist or- 
ganizations, each jealous of the others 
but all of which hate the reds with 
a vengeance and conduct with them 
an almost unceasing guerilla warfare. 
In a measure the growth of fascism 
in Britain is a gauge of the strength 
of communism, as the former is, in 
most respects, an antidote for the 
latter. 

On a little door in Curzon street 
one reads the impressive legend: 
Imperial British Fascist League. 
Ironically, at the time the author 
viewed it, the communist sickle and 
hammer had been scrawled across it, 
while underneath a sign informed me 
that headquarters had been changed 
to a few numbers down the street. 
This league is the smallest, but the 
most extreme, of any of the separate 
British fascist groups. Geograph- 
ically, its political position may be 
described as about ten feet beyond 
the right end of British politics. It 
was this group which astounded the 
sleepy burghers of London town one 
fine morning by flying their party’s 
banner from the flag post of City 
Hall. Doubtless many Londoners 
hurrying to work feared fleetingly 








that a Hitler putsch had taken place 
somehow during the night, and well 
they might, for the Imperial British 
Fascist League flaunts the swastika, 
and their emblem is the Union Jack 
with a solid white circle superimposed 
upon the junction of the crosses, with 
the anti-semitic hooked-cross carried 
in black within the circle. 


These Anti-Semites 


At the new address I had the luck 
to meet the leader, an ex-army officer 
forty years of age, well set up and 
vigorous. This gentleman is so anti- 
semitic that he trusts only his life- 
long friends in confidences concern- 
ing his organization. He informed me 
he had no desire for numbers and 
preferred having fifty men he was 
sure of to five thousand he couldn’t 
count on. He’s got his wish, for there 
are certainly not more than five hun- 
dred young men in his organization. 
His second-in-command is a dynamic, 
brilliant, highly keyed-up young man 
who firmly believes that leaders of 
the entire Jewish race are plotting 
the political domination of the non- 
Jewish world through the propa- 
ganda machinery of the Soviet 
government, the Third International, 
and the Kremlin-controlled commu- 
nist parties of the respective coun- 
tries. He publishes a weekly party- 
organ and keeps in touch with 
sympathetic movements as far re- 
moved as Canada, Australia, Brazil, 
the United States, Rumania, and 
France. I was surprised to find there 
a paper, printed by a French group 
in Paris, extremely patriotic yet 
equally anti-semitic, which described 
Hitler as the “saviour of Europe”. 

The second largest but oldest fascist 
group in Britain calls itself British 
Fascists, Ltd. Originally founded by 
a patriotic woman, the group amal- 
gamated with certain youth societies 
and its membership climbed to four 
hundred thousand. Since Mosley’s 
blackshirts started, however, it has 
been on the wane. The group is, 
nevertheless, still quite active, wears 
a brown uniform consisting of visored 
hat, shirt, trousers, and leggings, and 
sends speakers three nights a week to 
harangue the public. 

This brings us to the last but larg- 
est and most rapidly increasing group 
of British fascism, the British Union 
of Fascists of Sir Oswald Mosley, in- 
formally known as Mosley’s black- 
shirts. The blackshirt movement is 
efficiently organized, has many bril- 
liant younger men among its leading 
officers, and claims a membership of 
a million and a half. 

Their headquarters are a_ stone’s 
throw from the Duke of York’s head- 
quarters, in a building that was for- 
merly a large school and which now 


looks like a cross between a monas- 
tery and fort. Built of dark, almost 
black brick, it is in the form of a 
large three-sided hollow square, and 
a fence runs across the fourth side. 

From a flagpole on the roof floats 
the blackshirt banner, a solid field 
of black, bearing diagonally a flash 
of gold lightning and perpendicu- 
larly the fasces, ancient symbol of 
the unity of the state. The reader 
who may see in this some ominous 
connection with Rome is leaping to 
conclusions. The fasces may also be 
found on the American dime. 

But to return to the blackshirts. 
At both street and yard entrances of 
the B. U. F., sentinels stand on duty 
day and night. An impression of effi- 
ciency and activity strikes one right 
away. The uniform is solid black of 
light weight wool material. There is 
a close-fitting, buttonless tunic, high 
like a polo shirt at the neck. This 
fits beneath a broad black patent- 
leather belt with nickel buckle. Long 
black trousers complete the ensemble. 
They wear no hats. 

At B.U.F. headquarters are housed 
all essentials for launching a political 
movement of national proportions, 
plus facilities for feeding, sleeping, 
and transporting the picked men of 
the group. There is a press room 
where the blackshirt party-organ is 
published. Among the other main 


departments are included the photo- ° 


graphic, publicity, commissariat, in- 
telligence, counter-espionage, propa- 
ganda, defense, membership, and 
transport. The latter, under the con- 
trol of a certain Mr. Symes, World 
War aviator, is a most interesting 
branch of the corps, consisting of 
ten large motor-lorries or closed-in 
buck-boards, similar to our station- 
wagons but longer and wider. 

Their purpose is to rush defense 
squads from point to point for the 
protection of outdoor rallies and 
meeting halls from attack by com- 
munist “shock-troops”. These are 
not armored-cars, as has been rumor- 
ed by opponents. The author made 
a minute inspection of them, and 
found no metal on them except that 
necessary to all automobiles. 


Reds Are Tough 


The physical danger of communist 
assault is no laughing matter. British 
communist weapons run in the main 
to socks filled with broken glass, lead 
pipe, ice picks, brass knuckles, and 
curry combs. A week before my 
visit a young recruit from Edinburgh, 
who had just been transferred, had 
his eye put out in a melee with the 
reds. I was also shown pictures of 
one of their blackshirt girls who had 
suffered a broken arm. 

Four hundred men eat and sleep 
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at B.U.F. headquarters. The old 
school’s dormitory has been divided 
up into small sections containing two 
bunks each. There are two large 
canteens, one for both sexes holding 
about a hundred and fifty tables, with 
a small bar, and one slightly smaller 
for men only. The blackshirt women 
have a five-story clubhouse as head- 
quarters of their own in another part 
of London. Above the sleeping- 
quarters is a gymnasium, which re- 
minds me that Mosley may be con- 
sidering a private air-corps, as he 
has an aviation test-machine there. 


Sir Oswald Himself 


In the interviews which the author 
succeeded in securing from Sir Os- 
wald, the impressions are as follows: 
He is fairly tall, slim, an orator, 
and about thirty-eight years of age. 
The wiry, nervous type, he is more 
like Hitler than Mussolini, though, 
curiously enough, he received an 
audience with the latter, but was un- 
successful in doing so with the for- 
mer. His hair is black, the forehead 
high but slightly sloping, while the 
features are ascetic, the nose aquiline, 
and the eyes piercing. There is a 
faint suggestion of Hebraic cast to 
his face which might account for 
the watchful Imperial Fascists’ sus- 
picions that he plans to betray his 
party. A slightly semitic cast of fea- 
ture, however, is frequently discern- 
ible on the faces of British aristo- 
cratic families. The name of Mosley 
is well known to British heraldry, as 
well as to British political history, 
and among Sir Oswald’s own pater- 
nal ancestors is a Mosley who was 
lord mayor of London. 

Charges are hurled at Mosley’s 
movement from the right as well as 
the left, from before and behind. It 
reminds one of “The Light Brigade”. 
The Conservatives consider him an 
unprincipled adventurer, and fear his 
abolition of class distinction. The pa- 
triotic societies dislike his leniency 
to certain theories of socialism. What’s 
left of the official Liberal party is 
opposed to his conception of fascist 
regimentation, while the rival fascist 
groups are jealous of his success, and 
honestly fear that it may be a semitic 
or communist trick to draw off the 
enthusiasm of patriotic British youth. 

The British Labor party feels that 
he has betrayed them; while the com- 
munists, still smarting with surprise 
at the meteoric rise ‘of German Na- 
tional-Socialism and fearing another 
Hitler, accept Mosley as arch foe. 

But still his legions grow. He 
boasts eight chapter headquarters in 
London alone, and is reported to be 
recruiting by the hundreds in the 


. vicinity of Edinburgh. From where 


(Continued on page 73) 











A TEN BILLION DOLLAR ROBBERY 


BY 


CLARENCE J. 


CONGRESSMAN FROM MICHIGAN 


McLEOD 


Because systems of local government have stood still 
while the country moved forward, the American public is needlessly 
paying out ten billion dollars every year. 


BECAUSE our systems of local govern- 
ment have stood still while the coun- 
try moved forward, the American 
public is needlessly paying out ten 
billion dollars every year. This is the 
staggering sum required to maintain 
our obsolete and unnecessary units of 
local government and the vast army 
of chair-warming officials on their 
payrolls. 

In the early days of our nation 
each little community was a self-sup- 
porting entity. It had to be, for Com- 
merce was in its infancy and good 
roads existed only in dreams of the 
future. Communication facilities were 
slow and unreliable. 

Such living conditions, of course, 
no longer exist. The growth of 
population and the increasing appli- 
cation of scientific discoveries and 
inventions in the improvement of 
living standards have caused and 
brought about a complete change. 

The system which provided a com- 
plete set of public officials for every 
minute community worked admirably 
in the days before changing condi- 
tions knitted towns, villages, coun- 
ties, and even states in bonds of 
close interdependence. 

It worked so well, in fact, that as 
the country grew and as the popula- 
tion increased, the system doubled 
and redoubled itself. Unfortunately, 
as expansion and growth in govern- 
ment took place, no effort was made 
to eliminate offices and functions as 
they became unnecessary. 


A Costly Luxury 


As a result of this process of con- 
tinually adding but never discarding, 
the American people today are bur- 
dened with the cost of more than 


182,000 units of local government, 


each possessing the self-perpetuating 
power of levying and collecting taxes. 
A survey by the Bureau of the 


Census lists the following subsidiary 
units of our 48 state governments: 
3,062 counties; 16,659 cities, towns, 
villages, and boroughs; 128,548 school 
districts; 19,769 townships; 14,573 
minor civil divisions of government 
in the several states. 

To maintain these taxing units and 
the vast horde of public officials on 
their payrolls, the people are paying 
approximately ten billion dollars an- 
nually, or more than $300 for each 
family. 

Accurate figures for comparative 
purposes are not available prior to 
the year 1880. In that year we find 
from statistics compiled by the Cen- 
sus Bureau that general property 
taxes of state governments and their 
local subsidiaries totaled $94,187,000. 
Such taxes have now jumped to more 
than $5,000,000,000. 

During the period 1880 to 1932, the 
debts of local branches of our Gov- 
ernment increased from $1,123,279,000 
to $17,576,839,000. At the same time 
the population increased from 50,- 
262,382 to approximately 124,000,000. 
This means that during the time our 
population increased about two and 
a half times, local government debt 
increased more than 15 times, and 
taxes have been multiplied to the 
point where they are more than 53 
times the amount paid in 1880. 

Some of this astounding rise in the 
cost of government is, of course, due 
to the increase in population. The 
increase, however, is so entirely out 
of proportion to the growth in pop- 
ulation that it is quite apparent that 
a major portion of the blame must 
be laid to failure to adjust the ma- 
chinery of local government to cope 
efficiently and economically with 
the conditions of a new age. 

We must remember that although 
in the younger days of our country 
8 out of every 10 made their living 
by tilling the soil, today only 2 out 
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Can anything be done? 

















By C. P. Cushing, from R. I. Nesmith 


There may be a Sherlock Holmes or 
two among the sheriffs and deputies 
of the nation’s 3,062 counties but 
the upkeep outweighs their value. 








of every 8 are engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. A steady and continuous 
trend toward centralization of pop- 
ulation has completely eliminated, in 
many sections of the country, the 
need for countless offices which were 
once essential. 

Distance, a formidable obstacle to 
commerce in - colonial days,~ has 
become a factor of negligible con- 
sequence. The development of trans- 
portation and 
cilities has brought about the trans- 
formation of independent, self-sup- 
porting villages, towns, cities, and 
even states into closely connected in- 
terdependent units. 

It has become a common and every- 
day practice to depend upon distant 
parts of the country for much of our, 
daily.supply of fruits, vegetables, and 
other commodities. 

In spite of all this, the mechanism 
of local government has resisted ad- 
justment and is still trying to func- 
tion as it did many decades ago. 

A case has been reported where 
the staff and employees of a local 
poorhouse outnumbered the inmates. 
Expensive road-repairing and road- 
building machinery has been owned 
by each of a number of adjacent 
counties in a state and used but a few 
days in the year, when one set of 
machinery for the combined counties 
could have been used to far better 
advantage and at a considerable sav- 
ing to the taxpayers. 


Too Many Officials 


As a further example of how the 
various states are cluttered with 
cumbersome and expensive machinery 
of government, I will mention that 
in my State of Michigan (which I 
represent in the House) there are 95 
townships with less than a hundred 
voters in each. In each individual 
township, however, there are four 
justices of the peace, 4 constables, a 
clerk, a treasurer, a road commis- 
sioner, and very frequently, a high- 
way overseer. 

There are 5 counties in the State 
of Michigan, maintaining a total of 
286 public officials, which have 2,000 
less inhabitants than just 1 township 
which is served by only 4 officials, 
aside from justices of the peace. 

Conditions are no worse in this 
state than in many others, but since 
1912, the gross debt of minor civil 
divisions of the state government has 
increased 1,264 per cent. The debt 
of the state government for the same 
period increased 755 per cent. In 1912, 
the combined gross debt of Michigan 
and all local subdivisions of the state, 
less sinking-fund assets set aside to 
meet such debt, averaged $20.43 per 
capita. In 1932 it had jumped to 
$157.66 per capita. 


communication. fa- 


A half century ago 65 per cent of 
the population in Michigan was rural. 
Today approximately three-fourths 
of the citizens of the state live in 
urban areas. This change has not 
been accompanied by a correspond- 
ing adjustment and revision of the 
structure of local government. «The 
result -is' that the taxpayers of this 
particular state I am citing as an ex- 
ample are forced to contribute un- 
necessarily at least $25,000,000 yearly 
for the upkeep of the 83. counties, 
472 cities and villages, the 7,069 school 
districts, and the 1,268 townships, all 
of which’ possess the power.to levy 
taxes or incur debts. an ons 

There is one government unit in 
the United- States which ‘does -not 
have a horde of parasitic offices, and 
useless officeholders to waste the tax- 
payers’ money. That is the District 
of Columbia, which has but one unit 
of government for a population of 
almost half a million citizens. It is 
one of the best governed areas in the 
United States. No taxes are levied 
for the support of the usual machinery 


’ of counties, towns, townships, school 
districts, or other units of local tax-- 


ing bodies. By contrast with its 
single unit of government, Michigan 
has 1 unit for every 544 citizens, Ne- 
vada 1 for every 230, and New York 
1 for every 1,200. 

Under our Constitution the Fed- 
eral Government cannot intervene 
directly in the matter of abolishing 
and eliminating the useless and an- 
achronistic offices and functions of 
local government which are dissipat- 
ing and wasting the taxpayers’ money. 
Any action to bring about this vital 
economy must be taken by the states 
themselves. 

Some states have already made 
good progress toward the abolition 
of obsolete offices, and have pruned 
many of the dead twigs from their 
branches. It is self-evident, however, 
that the maximum efficiency and 
economy possible can only be ob- 
tained by a concerted, unified, and 
nation-wide program. 

The question is: Who could start 
such a program? It is equally be- 
yond the jurisdiction of any single 
state government or the United States 
Congress. Every four years the peo- 
ple of every state join in electing a 
Chief Executive to guard their inter- 
ests and well-being. As such a repre- 
sentative, the President is the logical 
and only official who can properly 
take the initiative in calling on the 
various states to weed out and elimi- 
nate the useless impedimenta. 

To pave the way for such a pro- 
gram, and officially to request the 
President to initiate such a program, 
I have introduced a resolution in 
the House of Representatives ursing 
the President to hold a conference 
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with the Governors of the 48 states 
for the purpose of “formulating and 
urging the adoption of a unified, na- 
tion-wide program among the states 
to reduce excessive costs of state 
governments and their local sub- 
sidiaries by reorganization of local 
governmental systems and elimina- 


‘tion of all obsolete and unnecessary 


offices and functions.” 
I am optimistic and hopeful that 


‘such action will meet with the enthu- 


siastic-and whole-hearted support of 
the President as he has repeatedly 
shown a thorough recognition of the 
great need for overhauling and revis- 
ing the structure of the country’s 
local taxing units. 


Will Roosevelt Help? 


During the last Presidential cam- 
paign, the President specifically 


. pledged himself to work: for this es- 


sential saving to the taxpayers: 

“In many states we must, through 
the legislature, and even through con- 
stitutional changes, reorganize our 


‘local government for the purpose of 


eliminating unnecessary machinery 
and unnecessary positions, and for 
the purpose of consolidating functions 
and concentrating responsibility in 
few hands. . . . The President has 
... the right, and even the duty, of 
taking a moral leadership in this na- 
tional task. ... I shall use this position 
of high responsibility to discuss up 
and down the country, in all seasons, 
at all times, the duty of reducing 
taxes, of increasing the efficiency of 
government, of cutting out the un- 
derbrush around our governmental 
structure, of getting the most public 
service for every dollar paid by tax- 
ation. This I pledge you, and noth- 
ing I have said in the campaign tran- 
scends in importance this covenant 
with the taxpayers of this country.” 
This “underbrush” mentioned by 
the President is exacting an unneces- 
sary sum every year which amounts 
to fully $60 for each family in the 
United States. It is exhausting and 
depleting our tax sources and en- 
dangering vital civic activities and 
functions, such as public education, 
fire, health, and policy protection. 
The sooner action is taken, the 
sooner the benefits of such a program 
will be felt. If the President will call 
a conference of governors now, and 
I sincerely hope he will do so in the 
very near future, he will be taking 
a step which will do more than any 
other single action could possibly ac- 
complish, for a White House confer- 
ence of the governors could do more 
in a few days to formulate a unified 
and comprehensive program for aboli- 
tion of waste and extravagance than 
the people, without such leadership, 
could attain in a full generation. 
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Test Eyesight Regularly 





The Blackboard Problem—as it looks to Jim and as it looks to Bill 





ILL failed in arithmetic. 


A Special Warning 


prevent many eye troubles. 


He couldn’t add blurry 
figures that wouldn’t stand 
still. Poor vision is a tough 
handicap to a child in school. 


Contrary to a widespread idea that 
the Fourth of July has been made 
“safe and sane,” the National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness 
states that the toll of accidents from 
fireworks was greater last year than 
in many previous years. 


Have your eyes examined 
regularly, even though they 
seem to be normal. Never 
wear glasses which have not 


been prescribed. Don’t read 


At least one in every ten has 








with the light shining into 





some form of defective eyesight. 


* Many of these uncorrected defects are pro- 


gressive and cause increasing eye-strain and 
impairment of vision. Eye-strain may lead 
to severe recurring headaches, nervous ex- 
haustion, hysteria, insomnia, dizziness and 
other disorders. 


In older people there are other conditions 
of the eyes which are far more serious than 
imperfect vision. If untreated, they may 
eventually lead to blindness. Glaucoma and 
cataract can be present and in the first 
stages give little indication of their threat 
to your sight. Recognized early, glaucoma 
may be successfully treated; a cataract may 
be removed by an operation. 


Good reading habits of young and ol 
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your eyes, or without your doctor’s consent 
when recovering from serious illness, or 
when lying down—unless your head and 
shoulders are propped up and the page is 
held at right angles to your eyes below the 
line of vision. Hold your work or book 
about 14 inches from your eyes. 


Don’t use public towels or rub your eyes. 
Conjunctivitis and other communicable dis- 
eases may follow. Do not use any medication 
for diseases of the eyes unless it has been 
prescribed for the purpose. 


-Make sure that no member of your family 


is endangering his sight. You are cordially 
invited to send for the Metropolitan’s free 
booklet ““Care of the Eyes.” Address 
Booklet Department 735-V. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT s 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


1935 M.L.I. CO. 
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BAROMETERS 


Steel production by itself may be a fair index of general business activity. Note the 
way the upright bars, representing ingot production, follow the pulse-line of business. 


THE PULSE OF BUSINESS 


We enter the second half of 1935, and seek to judge it in advance 
by signs that mark the half-year just ended. A conclusion is that 
we are in the doldrums, midway between depression and recovery 


Anortuer half-year has slipped by, 
to make political and economic his- 
tory for a future generation to study. 
For us it is a fitting moment to pause 
and take account of stock—to judge 
the immediate future, perhaps, in the 
light of the recent past. 

Our own monthly index of general 
business is lower, for the second 
month. March proved to be 61.9 per 
cent of 1919-1931 normal. April slid 
off to 60.6 per cent. And now we 
have the figure for May at 58.8 per 
cent of normal. The data are printed 
in detail on page 66. 

At this time a year ago, and es- 
pecially two years ago, the index was 
rising. New Dealers may not like it, 
but our index shows the level of gen- 
eral business to be hardly better than 
it was in F.D.R.’s second month. 

The reason is not hard to find. Our 
index has three main divisions— 
finance, distribution, and production. 
The distribution group, compared 
with two years ago, has moved up- 
ward from 66.2 per cent of normal to 
69 per cent. The production group 
has made even greater strides, from 
52.9 per cent of normal to 63 per cent. 

But the group registering financial 


activity has received the full force of 
New Deal punishment. It is almost 
as if the Administration has believed 
that the country can get along better 
without such things as stock and bond 
sales (except, of course, Government 
bonds) and new security issues. Our 
index of financial activity has dropped 
in these past two years from 56.7 per 
cent of normal to 29.4 per cent. 


STEEL activity is discussed else- 
where in this issue. Sufficient to say 
here that that for the first five months 
of 1935 production averaged 47 per 
cent of capacity, which was exactly 
the same rate maintained during the 
first half of 1934. The industry hopes 
—and expects—to avoid the slump 
experienced during last year’s second 
half, when operations averaged less 
than 27 per cent of capacity. The 
three largest steel makers, as well as 
some others, are still “in the red”. 


AUTOMOBILE makers have been the 
steel industry’s best customers this 
year. Theirs is indeed a notable 
record. It will be remembered that 
1934 saw the production of 2,300,000 
passenger cars (compared with 1,186,- 
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000 in 1932). This year the industry 
proclaims its intention to do: even 
better, and is off to a good start. 

We use the registration records of 
new cars, compiled by R. L. Polk & 
Co. and the “Automotive Daily News”. 
Four months this year, to the end of 
April, found 888,000 new cars regis- 
tered, compared with 552,000 in the 
same months of last year. It is a 60 
per cent increase. . 

Our data are not tainted with man- 
ufacturers’ optimism in forcing pro- 
duction; they reflect the actual pur- 
chase of new cars. We pause only 
to mention that Fords furnished 311,- 
728 of the four months’ total (about 
3 out of 8). This was approximately 
as many as Chevrolets and Plymouths 
combined. 

General Motors Corporation sales 
to consumers to the end of May totaled 
511,053 ‘cars, compared with 382,125 
in the same period of last year. 

Oldsmobile, incidentally, this year 
outdistances Pontiac and Buick (ac- 
cording to registration figures), to be- 
come No. 2 car in the General Motors’ 
group. Packard, with a new model in 
the lower-priced range, found new 
registrations in four months that 











Quit that tapping... 
WE CAN’T WORK! 


TAP dancers may be fine for the theater 
where they belong. But in an office? What 
a fool idea! 

Yet day after day you put up with a clatter 
that is just as distracting. The incessant 
rattle of ordinary (platen pounding) type- 
writers, banging on nerves, costing busi- 
ness thousands of dollars every day! 

‘Pity the executive under this withering 
-fire. More to be pitied is the girl who sits 
at a noisy heavy machine all day! No 
wonder she costs the firm money in “time 
out”, errors and lost energy. Even though 


you may think typewriter noise isn’t dis- _ 


tracting, make this free test. 

Replace a section of ordinary (platen 
pounding) machines in your stenographic 
department for ten days with new Rem- 
ington Noiseless typewriters. Make a care- 
ful day-to-day check. Note cleaner origin- 
als, sharper copies, excellent stencils, the 
let-up in operator fatigue . . . the increased 
speed that gives as high as 19% greater 
efficiency. 

The Remington Noiseless operates on an 
entirely different principle. Its patented 


TYPEWRITING SHORTCUTS cvety Gif Should hnow 


1. Easy way to make copies. New 
method of manifolding with Rem- 
tico Carbon Selector saves time, 
keeps fingers clean, increases life 
of duplicating paper 30% to 40%. 


2. Sit comfortably with 
ington Line-a-time. 
directly at eye-level, 
tiresome stretchi: 


tes 
to 19 other time-savers. 
cuts down errors. Collapsible. R 


3. Send for “20 Typewritii 
cuts”. Shows new way 
copies with Remtico 








and Inc., Buffalo, N 
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pressure-printing, with extra short type- 
bar movement, is barely audible at twenty 
feet, while even the most improved so- 
called ‘*quiet”” machine is distracting at 
that distance. There are twenty-three other 
exclusive mechanical and design features. 
Make a revealing 10-day test at our ex- 
pense. Check the improvement carefully 
each day. Phone the nearest Remington 
Rand office, or write Remington Rand 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


OK. S4 from Remington Rand 


IT ACTUALLY COSTS LESS TO USE A 
Remington Noiseless 








GENERAL BUSINESS INDICES 





























? May, 1935 April, 1935 March, 1935 May, 1934 May, 1933 
F INA NC | A L Index Index Index Index Index 
Bond Sales—N. Y. Stock Exchange. . $285,400,000 103 $267,500,000 81 $319,700,000 99 $284,700,000 103 $374,200,000 135 
Stock Sales—N. Y. Stock Exchange 
(number of shares)............. 30,438,000 31 22,408,000 23 15,849,000 16 25,336,000 25 104,210,000 104 
New Corporate Security Issues..... $45,200,000 7 $22,000,000 4 $7,900,000 1 $28,823,000 4 $3,580,000 1 
oe, MOTTE T TR 53% 11 82% 18 94% 20 96% 21 1.15% 25 
Bank Debits—New York C'ty....... $14,551,000,000 43 $15,905,000,000 48  $15,895,000,000 45  $14,653,000,000 48 $13,977,000,000 53 
Rate of Circulation of Bank Deposits 
in New York City............... 1.87 37 2.06 41 2.06 38 2.21 44 2.24 44 
Index of FINANCIAL ACTIVITY 29.4 29.8 27.8 32.3 56.7 
DISTRIBUTION 
Magazine Adv. (Agate Lines)..... 2,900,000 72 2,932,000 72 2,482,000 69 2,770,000 69 1,£21,000 48 . 
Newspaper Adv. (Lines)........... 115,854,000 70 112,803,000 70 110,067,000 69 112,122,000 68 04,649,000 58 s 
FOROIEN BIMED 6c s0ise oes x aee roe | Not available $335,000,000 59 $362,000,000 62 $316,000,000 63 $218,800,000 48 : 
Merchandise Carloadings (Weekly | g 
PRONE .casahorecasekae cers . 381,000 65 401,000 69 392,000 70 407,000 70 366,000 63 ¢ 
Department Store Sales (Federal Re- ‘ 
SVR SENOURE 455553 sh a soseeeeks 76 #77 *73, *73 82 83 77, «81 68 79 q 
Bank Debits Outside New York City | $15,655,000,000 58  $15,746,000,000 *60  $15,849,000,000 60  $14,105,000,000 58 $11,508,000,000 56 y: 
Rate of Circulation of Bank Deposits a 
Outside New York City.......... 1.36 75 1.39 76 1.42 75 1.46 81 132: 73 
Index of DISTRIBUTION 6°.0 *68.4 70.4 70.8 66.2 I 
a ene = as = i. 
PRODUCTION é 
Steel Ingot Production (Capacity) .. 43.53% 56 45.28% 56 49.18% 56 58.06% 74 34.11% 44 
Pig Iron Production (Average Daily 
oS Sr ae 55,713 60 *55,449 58 57,098 59 65,900 71 28,621 31 
Domestic Cotton Consumption (Run- 
ne fie) ee ey a ere 448,000 89 465,000 89 485,000 88 535,000 106 620,909 123 
Total U. S. Construction Contracts. . $124,000,000 30 $124,000,000 30 $123,000,000 31 $134,400,000 31 $77,171,000 26 
Electric Power Production (Kw. Hours 
PVT POND isos oss os bakecaukaee 266,000,000 77 268,000,000 77 263,000,000 72 251,000,000 74 228,000,000 71 
U. S. Automobile Production........ **425,000 94 475,000 103 447,666 104 331,641 73 230,000 51 
Commodity Carloadings (Average 
WYN iss taba sarsueenwese ste 197,000 58 174,000 58 210,000 66 204,000 60 166,000 49 
Crude Oil Production (Barrels)... .. 80,290,000 102 77,100,000 103 76,800,000 100 76,880,000 97 82,870,000 105 l 
Bituminous Coal Production (Tons). . 29,727,000 82 20,135,000 58 36,748,000 86 28,317,000 78 23,330,000 65 - 
Portland Cement Production fi 
| are Not available 27,900,000 39 18,900,000 34 37,500,000 46 27,400,000 34 
Boot and Shoe Production (Pairs).. | Not available 33,584,000 109 *33,584,000 106 33,874,000 115 32,900,000 112 ( 
Index of PRODUCTION 63.0 *65.3 *67.3 67.0 52.9 
N ox F GENERAL This Two ‘O 
’ DE o iin Month ..... 58.8 a ....*60.6 Months ago"61.9 =. ago....62.6 =. ago... 57.3 N 
BUSINESS ** Estimated * Revised 








aggregated nearly three times as 
many as in the same period of last 
year. Lafayette, new Nash offspring, 
introduced last year, already exceeds 
the parent in popularity. 


Raiitroap freight loadings are an 
index of railroad prosperity and also 
of general business activity. It is not 
encouraging, therefore, to find this 
indicator falling behind last year— 
for six weeks in a row from mid- 
April to the 1st of June, and, indeed, 
in aggregate loadings from January 1. 

A year ago at this time the freight- 
loadings for 21 weeks had totaled 12.3 
million cars, against 10.4 for the same 
weeks in 1933—roughly a gain of 20 
per cent, and an indication that the 
country was recovering. This year 
the freight loadings for the first 21 
weeks were only 12.1 million. We 
are slipping again. 

Railroad ownership has little to 
cheer about, for the net operating in- 
come of Class I railroads, that 
amounted to 145 million dollars in 


the first four months of 1934, has this 
year dropped to 121 million. The 
current figure is at the rate of 18 
per cent on property investment. A 
single bright spot is that the earnings 
for the last month available, April, 
showed a gain over the preceding 
month. 

This whole railroad situation is 
simply explained by noting that while 
operating revenues grew larger by 9 
million dollars, in the four months, 
operating expenses also grew larger— 
by 39 million dollars. The wage-cuts 
that had been canceled were begin- 
ning to have effect. A favorable de- 
cision by the Supreme Court, nullify- 
ing the compulsory pension law, will 
not improve railroad investments ex- 
cept by preventing them from get- 
ting worse. 


STOCK-MARKET values are still to 
many persons the real barometer of 
prosperity, depression, or recovery. 
We make the suggestion here, how- 
ever, that the barometer-reader or 
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the investor should look deeper than 
the “averages” at this time. 

Experience long ago taught us to 
classify common stocks into three 
groups—industrials, railroads, and 
public utilities. These groups once 
rode through good times and hard 
times without the one outdistancing 
the others. If industry prospered, 
railroads were prosperous; and vice 
versa. Even the great crash of 1929 
followed the pattern. In the first two 
months of slide, U. S. Steel dropped 
$111 per share, Consolidated Gas of 
N. Y. $103, and New York Central, 
$96. There was little to choose. 

Take the three classifications now, 
one by one. Thirty industrial stocks 
(we use Dow-Jones data) rose from 
an average of $90‘per share for the 
month of September to $118 per share 
as these lines are written in mid-June. 
It was a rise of approximately 30 per 
cent. Meanwhile 20 rails dropped 
from $35 per share in September to 
$32; and 20 utilities have just about 
succeeded in holding their own, $20 
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VERY investor should read this interest- 

ing booklet by Denber Simkins, nationally- 
known writer on economic affairs. It explains 
why many people lose in the Stock Market. 
Shows how these losses might be avoided. Re- 
veals the shortcomings of charts, ‘‘theories,” 
statistics and mechanical forecasting devices. 
Explains the most dependable method of fore- 
cast. Proves that this system has produced 
good results in the past. Shows how YOU 
can take advantage of it. Explains why the 
Stock Market offers rare money-making op- 
portunities NOW. A copy of “MAKING 
MONEY IN STOCKS” will be sent to you 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. No obligation. Just 
address : 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, Inc. 
Div. 611, Chimes Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 











America’s Capacity To Produce 
America’s Capacity To Consume 
* 


Two Books  ™ the famous Brookings 
Institution of ashington, D. C. The 
study is a complete and satisfying answer to 
the gospel of economic despair that has held 
so large a part of the nation in its grip. Both 


books for 
ONLY $4.50 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP. 
233 Fourth Ave. New York 


a eS 
CRAWFORD NOTCH 


within the shadow of 


WASHINGTON 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Where 
An Atmosphere of De- 
lightful Simplicity and 
Charm Awaits You; 
Recreation is Combin- 
ed with Exquisite Living 
and Modern Comfort. 
Over Half a Century of 
Hospitality under One 
Regime. 
BARRON HOTEL CO. 


m. A. Barron, Pres't 
A. O. Jones, Manager 
Mr. Jones' 
Winter Connection: 
Princess Hotel, Bermuda 
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in September of last year and $21 last 
month. 

Has the stock-market gone up in 
ten months? It depends upon 
whether your investment is in the 
nation’s factories, or in its railroads 
and utilities. 

The reader may wish to carry the 
analysis further, examining the indus- 
trial group alone. He will find that 
the average price of food stocks 
(common shares, New York Stock 
Exchange) was $27.31 on September 
1 and $27.58 op June 1. There was 
no rise in share prices in that branch 
of American industry. But chemical 
shares rose from $46.67, average, to 
$53.18. Office-equipment shares rose 
from $21.96 to $27.87. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT and_ business 
machines furnish a conspicuous ex- 
ample of business improvement fos- 
tered by NRA. By this we mean 
that the codes forced all industry to 
keep new and better records. The 
codes turned us overnight into a na- 
tion of time-keepers and cost-ac- 
countants. 

Possibly irrespective of the codes, 
but occurring at about the same mo- 
ment, was the beginning of a recov- 
ery era wherein it seemed easier for 
the makers of office equipment to 
demonstrate that an old typewriter 
could be more of an expense—in up- 
keep, operator’s and executive’s time, 
and lost business—than a new one. 

Underwood Elliott Fisher Company, 
makers of standard typewriters, ac- 
counting machines, adding machines, 
and all sorts of office equipment, 
earned $10 per common share in glor- 
ious 1929, less than nothing in 1932, 
$1.99 in 1933, and $3.62 in 1934. 

Remington-Rand, Inc., reports sales 
of 22% million in 1932, 28 million in 
1933, and 33 million in its fiscal year 
that ended on March 3ist last. A 50 
per cent gain in two years. 

International Business Machines 
Corporation earned $11.64 per share 
of common in its best year, 1931; 
$8.06 in its worst year, 1933; and $9.38 
per share in 1934. 

Addressograph-Multigraph Corpor- 
ation witnessed two years of deficits, 
to emerge on the profit side in 1934; 
and in the first quarter of 1935 the 
earnings-per-share (32 cents) are 
twice those of the same months of 
last year. 

Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany presents a clean depression 
record, maintaining earnings and 
dividends in each year, though nat- 
urally diminished. 

Royal Typewriter Company has 
seen deficits of two depression years 
turned into earnings that exceeded 
$2.50 per share in 1934. More Roy- 
als were sold in 1934, in the United 
States, than in any previous year of 
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LA Gold Bond 


with marketability 
equivalent to that of 
A DEMAND NOTE 


SOVIET UNION 
7% GOLD BONDS 


Safety: The Soviet Union has established a 
100% record of payment of every obligation it 
has undertaken throughout the 17 years of its 
existence. This record is due to the nation’s 
comprehensive system of planned economy. 


Gold Stability: The bonds are issued in 
denominations of 100, 500 and 1000 gold rou- 
bles. (A gold rouble contains 0.774234 grams 
of pure gold.) Principal and interest payments 
are based upon this fixed quantity of gold, pay- 
able in American currency at the prevailing 
rate of exchange. ... Obviously, any further 
increase in the price of gold in terms of the dol- 
larwould cause thebondsto appreciate invalue. 


Market: The bonds are currently offered at 
102% of par. The State Bank of the U.S. S. R. 
with a gold reserve equal to more than $747 
millions, agrees to repurchase these bonds on 
demand of the holder at par plus interest at 
any time prior to maturity, thus establishing 
marketability equivalent to that of a demand 
note. Interest is paid quarterly at the Chase 
National Bank of New York. 


Ask for descriptive circular R.R.-1 


SOVIET AMERICAN 
SECURITIES CORP. 


30 Broad Street e New York 

















N. RR. A. 


. Decision Effects 
The probable effects of this 
vital decision are clearly drawn 
in a Special Report just issued. 
Write at once for free copy. 
Ask for Report 59x 


co 8 * @ EAT tO 8 
551 FirtH AVENUE, NEw YorkK 




















Founded 1904 ‘) 
ONLY 98c 
WOODROW WILSON’S Messages and State 
Papers, complete in two volumes. Over 175 mes- 
sages, addresses and other state papers embracing, 


altogether, practically every public subject that can 
interest an American. 

GET YOUR COPY NOW—LIMITED QUANTITY 
Review of Reviews Corp., 233 Fourth Ave., New York 

















Are Stocks Still 
, a Buy? 

Write for this 
report—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 
BABSONCHART 
Div. 60-18 Babson Park, Mass. 
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the company’s history. For the office 
equipment industry the corner was 
turned two years ago. 


INFLATION has halted by the way- 
side. We gave space to the topic in 


(Continued from page 53) 
frigeration, also is piling up records. 
The ice manufacturers are not taking 
it lying down. They are using the 
same methods their competitors do, 
and getting good results. 


Ice Cream 


What is your favorite brand of bot- 
tled milk? Do you know whether it 
is a Borden-Company-owned brand, 
or a National-Dairy-Company-owned 
brand? Wouldn’t it mean a great 
deal to you to know that one of these 
companies is behind the local com- 
pany, lending the weight of its na- 
tional standards and_ reputation? 
Throughout the country, each of these 
companies has many allied and affili- 
ated milk companies. If a program 
of nationalization were applied to 
bottled milk, and nationally adver- 
tised, would not people drink more 
bottled milk? In addition to improved 
health, there would be more dollars 
for the farmer, without adding cost 
to the consumer for a quart of milk. 

The National Dairy Products Cor- 
poration is helping the farmer, as well 
as the public—and, incidentally, mak- 
ing a smart business move—by 
nationalizing ice cream under the 
Seal-test Laboratories System. A 
separate corporation has set up stand- 
ards of purity and excellence for ice 
cream, and constantly supervises the 
manufacture of ice cream made by 


Inflation then saw sugar rise above 23 cents a pound, cat- 
tle to 1514 cents, cotton to 43 cents; steel rose to $65 a ton. 


May and in June, but in this July 
issue we mention only that ten indi- 
cators printed in the REvIEw oF 
Reviews Weekly Message reflect no 
recent progress toward inflation. 

We do print on this page four small 


Lend Me Your Ears! 


the 40 member companies of National 
Dairy Products Corporation. 

As an identifying trademark for 
these member companies—along with 
their own local, independent name— 
their advertising carries the red seal 
and label of Sealtest Systems. Thus, 
by national advertising, National 
Dairy Products sells the idea of ice 
cream. And for the first time it has 
enabled its member companies to 
equip their salesmen with a real sales 
kit, and a program of national adver- 
tising, to sell to dealers. The result 
is more ice cream sold. 

It would be interesting to see the 
result of similar methods applied to 
bottled milk. 


Back to School 


How many automobile salesmen 
call on you to sell you a car? How 
often do you see one? And how good 
are they at selling? Or do you have 
to walk into a display room to show 
your interest? 

Either salesmen for automobiles are 
not showing force and aggressiveness 
in selling you a car, or else you are 
buying what make you want regard- 
less of the blandishments of a com- 
petitive maker’s salesman. 

Perhaps your  buying-resistance, 
your ability to turn salesmen down, 
is growing stronger than the ability 
of salesmanship to sell you. What- 


.ever the reason, the automobile sales- 
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charts showing how inflation came in 
the period from 1913 to 1920. It was 
gradual, of course; that is the sort of 
inflation which is expected now. But 
it was marked by an intervening war 
period, which furnished a reason and 
also furnished a false prosperty that 
made it seem easy for the individual 
to pay rising costs. The real fact is 
that the bill never was paid; it lies 
in Treasury archives, in the form of 
national debt and uncollected allied 
war debts. 

To the millions who lived through 
inflation that culminated in 1920, as 
well as deflation that developed dur- 
ing thirteen years thereafter—a total 
span of twenty years—it is difficult 
to realize their extent. 

Sugar, for example, went from 314 
cents a pound in 1913 to 23 cents in 
1920, and back again to 2% cents in 
1933. Cattle went from 8 cents a 
pound to 15% cents and back again 
to 5 cents. Cotton went from 12 cents 
a pound to 43 cents and then to 6 
cents. Steel went from $27 a ton to 
$65 and then to $26. 

But there were not 20 million per- 
sons on relief rolls then. 


man is going back to school, for a 
postgraduate course in selling. 

Pontiac has followed Ford in set- 
ting up postgraduate sales courses. 
The boys are learning all over again, 
regardless of their experience and 
maturity. The successful ones and 
the not so successful ones are taught 
merchandising, manufacturing pro- 
cesses, and salesmanship. Schools are 
being conducted in classroom style, 
in traveling classes, and by mail, fol- 
lowed by an examination. 


Good Business 


Contrary to popular notion, canned 
fruits and vegetables are not left- 
overs of crops, but are choice prod- 
ucts grown especially for canning. 
Manufacturers of the containers, and 
of the machinery to seal the contain- 
ers, like the American Can Company, 
realizing that their sales health is de- 
pendent upon the quality of what 
goes into the can, have worked with 
farmers, canners, and the public to 
bring about high standards. As a 
matter of good business, it maintains 
its own laboratories, miniature can- 
neries and kitchens. Its scientists go 
out into the fields to advise the grow- 
ers. It codperates with State and 
Federal agricultural bureaus, and dis- 
tributes information to distributors 
and consumers alike on diets and uses 
of canned foods. The service pays 
dividends. 








Backing the Wrong Horses 


Continued from page 21) 

tive is stifled, that new enterprise is 
non-existent? Can capital be ex- 
pected to accept a return of less than 
4 per cent? Can business men be ex- 
pected to forge ahead when they are 
faced with lower profits or no profits 
at all? 

Four times in three years business 
has attempted to stage a genuine re- 
covery. The first effort began in the 
late summer of 1932. This proved 
abortive because of the national elec- 
tion. The second attempt came in the 
spring and summer of 1933. This was 
thwarted by the NRA and other ex- 
periments. Another revival began in 
the fall of 1933 and extended into 
1934. This was cut short by the grow- 
ing suspicion that the New Deal did 
not approve of fair profits in spite of 
lip-service to the contrary. That sus- 
picion became a conviction after the 
blast emanating from Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, late last summer. There 
followed last autumn a concentrated 
courting of banking and business, 
after which another attempt at re- 
covery was initiated. This recently 
failed when the New Deal serenely 
proposed further experimentation 
based upon the two original fallacies. 

Therefore, we drift along, going no- 
where in particular. So we shall 


continue until the skipper takes a 


firm hold and charts a better course. 


Three Choices 


What routes are open? Apparently 
three: 

1. The New Deal may stubbornly 
adhere to its false premises. It may 
refuse to acknowledge the failure of 
its experiments. In that event, added 
billions will be squandered; pump- 
priming will continue without im- 
portant result; unemployment will 
increase; profits will dwindle; the 
deficit will mount; our credit will be 
impaired; insolvency will be threat- 
ened. It is not believed that this 
route will be taken, for the New 
Dealers themselves secretly doubt the 
wisdom of their present course. 

2. The New Deal may keep its 
promise and frankly admit that its 
experiments have failed. This admis- 
sion will be refreshing but it will not 
help matters if further experiments, 
based upon the original false assump- 
tions, are launched. If, however, the 
New Deal turns for guidance to that 
remaining remnant of sound Demo- 
crats—of whom Senator Carter Glass 
and Alfred E. Smith are typical— 
genuine recovery will result. This 
course of action is possible but not 
probable. To make such a shift 
would be to acknowledge complete 
defeat. That would prove disastrous 


in 1936. Radicals would shout that 
the people had been sold out to Wall 
Street. The New Deal would lose 
most of its followers and there would 
be none to take their place. 

3. There is a third possibility, which 
appears to be the likely outcome. In- 
flation may come along just in time 
for the New Deal to save its face 
and win the next election by a nose. 

Already there has been sufficient 
monetary manipulation to bring about 
gigantic inflation. Inflation in turn 
will produce an astonishing upswing 
in the prices of stocks, commodities, 
goods, and services. This will result 
in a temporary business boom. There- 
fore, if inflation comes at the right 
time, the New Deal will be able to 
point with pride to the recovery and 
may win the approval of the elec- 
torate. 

But there is dynamite in inflation 
even for the New Deal. If it sets in 
too soon, if prices rise too quickly, if 
the cost of living becomes onerous, 
the New Deal will be discarded. 

Recovery based upon inflation will 
be unsound. Speculation, in spite of 
everything, will run riot until it pre- 
cipitates a resounding crash. In that 
crash, if not before, the nation will 
be purged of the false doctrines 
which have infested the land, which 
have destroyed enterprise, which have 
generated class hatred, which have 
wiped out the savings of millions, 
which have filled men with despair, 
which have made a more abundant 
life an impossibility. 

Then we shall return to the doc- 
trine of our forefathers. Extrava- 
gance will cease to be a virtue. Thrift 
will earn its just reward. Specula- 
tion will cease to be deplored and 
recognized as an indispensable part 
of existence. Indolence will be penal- 
ized not glorified. The inefficient will 
be helped but not coddled. Charity 
will be replaced by opportunity. 
Labor will be guided to plenty not 
lured to poverty. The farmer will 
reap more instead of less. We shall 
again learn to toil not propagate in 
idleness. 

No longer will it be disgraceful to 
achieve. Profit will be the sign of 
efficiency instead of dishonesty. Busi- 
ness will be encouraged not penal- 
ized. Bankers will be honored not 
maligned. Strong men will spring up 
from the ranks, gain renown and 
wealth, and be honored for both. No 
longer will the press and the pulpit, 
the radio, and the rostrum be defiled 
by demagogues. Every man will be 
a king in his own little realm. We 
shall cast the false teachers out of 
the Temple. 

Then, indeed, we shall achieve a 
more abundant life. 
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BEWARE OF 
FALSE ALARMS! 
* 


The stock market is coming to 
life. Profits are again in sight. 
Now is the time to buy if you 
want to get in on the ground 
floor. But beware of buying on 
false rumors! 


KNOW THE FACTS 


Review of Reviews offers a 
special investment service that 
will give you a complete pedi- 
gree of any stock you hold or 
want to buy. The facts mean 
money in your pocket. Can our 
special Investment Counselor 
help you as he has helped 
others? The fee is nominal 
(see particulars below). We list 
some typical inquiries: 

“Send me any information you 
have in connection with Fox Film-A, 
now selling for around $10... . 


What is your opinion relative to 
the possibilities of this stock?” 


“Will you kindly send me a list 
of good short-term bonds, prefer- 
ably of around five years’ maturity, 
safety being the prime considera- 
tion.” 


“Please advise your best view on 
Hahn Department Store—Common, 
in view of this week’s new set-up; 
and what does the new set-up ac- 
tually mean?” 


“Please give me an analysis of 
Quarterly Income Shares. Would 
you consider this a good buy as a 
hedge against Inflation?” 


% Please remember that this maga- 
zine is not in the business of selling 
investment information, but is sin- 
cerely interested in serving its read- 
ers in the fullest measure. 


MAIL TODAY! 





REVIEW OF REVIE 
233 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $........ ($2 for the first 
security, $1 for each thereafter) to cover 
investment analyses on securities which I 
am listing on separate sheet, together with 
questions which I wish specifically an- 
swered. 








The American summer session of Moscow University is 


MOSCOW not all work and no play. All sports can be enjoyed. 


























SEEING RED 


RUSSIA ATTRACTS STUDENTS 


Styles in travel change like styles in every- 

thing else. ‘Today Americans go to Europe 

to learn as well as to play and they make 

a determined effort to do one thing at a time. 
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, ae in travel change like styles 
in clothes, hats and automobiles. In 
the old days one tried to cram in all of 
Europe in six weeks or three months. 
The result was a bad case of museum 
feet and a few scattered impressions 
of Gothic cathedrals, thatched roofs 
and dead generals which never did 
quite get straightened out. 

Travel today is more specific, aimed 
toward definite objectives. One goes 
to the Valley of the Loire, to Devon, 
to Piedmont or to Catalonia. It may 
be to study architecture, to attend 
international conferences, to hobnob 
with the natives, or, simply, to enjoy 
one’s self. But one thing is done at a 
time. 


Russians Step Out! 


These days Russia continues to be 
the mecca for people interested in 
the social sciences, for an incredible 
amount of experimental work is be- 
ing carried on among its 170 million 
citizens. This summer, as last, sev- 
eral hundred socially-minded Amer- 
icans will go to Russia to see how 
the reds are making out. While 
Russia is not lacking in_ historic 
monuments, in scenic beauty, or in 
resorts, the main purpose of these 
visitors will be to learn something, 
and to have a pleasant time while 
doing it. 

In July a group of Americans will 
sail to study crime and crime pre- 
vention in the U. S. S. R. In the 
party will be criminologists, sociol- 
ogists, psychologists, psychiatrists, 
lawyers and plain citizens such as 
ourselves. They will visit labor 
camps, prisons, communes for the 
reclamation of delinquents, institu- 
tions for juveniles, research labora- 
tories, and will talk things over with 
the Soviet officials on the job. Joseph 
Fulling Fishman, American penol- 
ogist, will head the party. 

The Anglo-American session of 
Moscow University will be held dur- 
ing July and August. Last year about 
two hundred Americans were en- 
rolled, to study Russian politics, 
economics, literature and arts. The 
courses are supplemented by labora- 
tory work and first-hand inspection 
trips. Courses last four weeks, with 
two weeks of field work in the 
Ukraine, Crimea and the Caucasus 
areas. 

From August 8th to 18th in Lenin- 
grad and Moscow the fifteenth annual 
International Physiological Congress 
will get under way. In the United 
States socialized medicine is the most 
controversial issue within the medical 
profession, and the American doctors 
will study the Russian system closely. 
There, medical service, hospitaliza- 
tion. and the like are furnished free 











by the state. It costs nothing to get 
a boil or break a leg. 

Among the American delegates will 
be the president-elect of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, Dr. James 
McLester, Dr. Harvey Cushing, emi- 
nent surgeon; Dr. E. V. McCollum, 
one of the pioneers in vitamins, and 
Professor Yandell Henderson of Yale 
University, the latter being well 
known as a physiologist and toxi- 
cologist. Dr. Henderson knows how 
much alcohol you have to have in 
your system in order to be partly, 
moderately, or completely intoxicated, 
and is called on frequently to testify 
in court cases. 


The Moscow Showshop 


Moscow will hold its Theater Fes- 
tival early in September, and again 
Americans will be on hand to find 
out how the Russians do things 
theatrical. Opera, plays and ballet 
will be presented. Lee Strasberg, 
director of the Group Theatre, which 
has put on Men in White, Gold Eagle 
Guy and other Manhattan plays, will 
lead a group of theatrically-minded 
tourists. Included in the Moscow 
repertoire will be Tairov’s Egyptian 
Nights, in which the dramatist has 
combined Shakespeare, George Ber- 
nard Shaw and Pushkin; Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s Sadko, John Fletcher’s 
Spanish Curate, and the Aristocrats, 
a play dealing with the life of the 
criminals drafted by the Soviet gov- 
ernment to build the Biela-Morski 
Canal from Baltic to White Sea. 

As in the other groups, there will 
be a first hand study of stage tech- 
nique, and discussions with the mem- 
bers of the various companies. Even 
such elementary matters as makeup 
will not be overlooked. A founder of 
the Moscow Art Theatre, with an ex- 
tremely long name, V. I. Nemerovitch 
Danchenko, thinks that there is a 
close relation between acting methods 
in the Soviet Union and the U. S. A. 
“Of all actors,” he says, “the Russian 
resembles the American more closely 
than any other actor in the world. 
Simplicity is the most prominent 
trait of American and Russian styles 
of acting”. 


What’s What in Holland 


There are few wooden shoes in 
Holland. Practically none. One water- 
man, observed by the writer, did 
have oaken clodhoppers, but they 
were carefully painted a shiny tan, 
with black seams and imitation shoe- 
laces touched in to give a metropol- 
itan air. He told me that he only 
wore them on Sundays. 


But there are plenty of other things’ 


to be seen and done by a casual vis- 
itor. There are dykes, and windmills, 


and tulip bulbs, as everybody knows, 
and there is a world-wide colonial 
tradition which permeates everything, 
even as it does in London Town. 
Holland still has the third greatest 
colonial empire in the world: a mil- 
lion square miles and 60 million 
natives. Netherlands India, Dutch 
Guiana, Curacao, and New Guinea 
are under the red-white-and-blue 
tricolor, and an able-bodied Dutch 
marine corps closely resembles that 
of Uncle Sam in appearance and in 
hardbitten function. 

Holland once ruled a_ universal 
empire, stretching from Manhattan 
on the Hudson to Capetown on the 
South African veldt. This was in the 
seventeenth century, when the Dutch 
republic ruled the waves, and old Van 
Tromp carried a broom lashed to his 
masthead to show that he had swept 


the British from the seven seas. In | 


those savage days Spain had the fin- 


est regular infantry squares in the | 
world, but the amateur burghers from | 


the North Sea lowlands made them 


look silly under William of Nassau, | 


surnamed the “silent”. In this year 
of grace, 1935, the City of New York 
flies the old Dutch flag as its munic- 
ipal emblem: blue, white, orange. 


8 Million Dutchers 


Today, however, Holland is up-to- 
date, though still picturesque. There 
are 8 million Dutchmen, and 3 million 
registered bicycles for them to ride 
on. One commonly thinks of the 
Netherlands as ultra-Protestant, but 
the country is a third Catholic, and 
the district around Nijmegen is highly 
clerical in its statues, shrines, schools, 
and religious orders. 

The Hague and Amsterdam serve 
alternately as national capitals, like 
a pair of amicable Roman consuls. 
Amsterdam is a great metropolis and 
hive of industry, diamond-center rich 
in ancient Jewish lore. The Hague 
is a beautiful little “District of Col- 
umbia”, with parks, public buildings, 
the supreme court of the League of 
Nations, and a picturesque caravan- 
serai called Hotel des Indes. There 
is also a sedate enough night-club, 
House of Lords, and plenty of Amer- 
ican movies with Dutch sub-captions 
for the home folks. 

Holland is clean, although some of 
her ubiquitous canals are stagnant in 
spots. The people are anglophile, 
fed up with France ‘and Germany 
and hostile to Hitler, although there 
is something of a local nazi movement 
under professors and ex-army offi- 
cers. Dutchmen greatly admire 
America, have announced their soli- 
darity with Uncle Sam in the face of 
Japanese colonial aggression, wear 
U. S. tortoiseshell glasses as a trans- 
atlantic fad. They even have little 
modernistic automats, with little au- 
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It’s hard 


tO say... 


which is more delightful—the Furness 
voyage or Bermuda itself! That’s why 


so many come back to Bermuda year 





after year. They want cruising .. . 
and they get the most brilliant of all 
cruising on the ‘“‘pleasure-planned”’ 
Queen of Bermuda and Monarch of 
Bermuda. They want sunshine... and 
that’s what Bermuda is famous for. 
They want to spend days-on-end in 
Bermuda, enjoying a vacation as it 
should be enjoyed . . . going in for 
sports, rest, play, romantic night life 
—as they choose. They hate to leave 
—of course—but there’s another smart 
Furness cruise to top off their vacation! 
CRUISES TO BERMUDA on the Mon- 
arch of Bermuda and Queen of Ber- 
muda... 4 days $50 up; 10 days $92 up; 
16 days $134 up or similar trips of 
varying duration including private 
bath aboard ship and accommodations 
at a leading Bermuda hotel (except 


on 4-day cruise). Regular sailings 
twice weekly. Round trip $50 up. 


Apply local agent or Furness Bermuda Line, 


34 Whitehall St. (where Broadway begins); 
International Bldg., 634 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


FURNESS 


LEADS THE WAY TO BERMUDA 


















eA Summer Resort of the Finest Character 


ISLESBORO INN 


DARK HARBOR, MAINE 


ie clientele particularly, in every Friendly club-like atmosphere. 
respect, a resort hotel of the Fine accommodations. Known 
finest character. Maine can offer for good food. 

you nothing finer or more en- 

joyable. Easy to reach by train, boat or 


Delightfully located overlooking auto. Near Rockland, North 


-Hav d Camden. 32 miles to 
Penobscot Bay. Excellent golf, Haven an 

bathing, tennis and riding. Sail- Bar Harbor. Booklet sent. To- 
ing much enjoyed. Sea fishing. day, write manager, J. F. Vallely, 
Social diversions to your liking. Islesboro Inn, Dark Harbor, Me. 


ATTRACTIVE RATES — INQUIRE AT ONCE 


The racing boats round the outer mark and head 
for home, Islesboro in the background. The 
broad sparkling waters of Penobscot Bay are a 
joy indeed to all who love the water. “4 





Winter Resorts: Useppa Inn, Useppa Island, Florida and Gasparilla Inn, Boca Grande, Florida 
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tomatic bars, serving excellent little 
alcoholic drinks. 

Weekend watersports abound along 
the Kaag, with Warmond as a typical 
base. Boats of every sort, swimmers, 
sails, yachts, canoes show where the 
national preference lies when it comes 
to fun and frolic. Dutch girlhood 
shows her seadog buccaneering back- 
ground to advantage on Sundays, and 
the one-piece bathing suits of Hol- 
land are just as attractive as one- 
pieces at New York’s Mr. Jones 
Beach or hot breeze-swept Miami 
Beach or (to keep peace in the 
family) Pacific-washed Coronado. 

Holland has real charm, an at- 
mosphere of her own, an advanced 
and humane administration, a tradi- 
tion of law and order for well over 
a century. Dutch people are racially 
congenial to Americans, their “cap- 
italist” business outlook is akin to 
ours, their home rule is in some ways 
better than our own. 


Hello! 


More people visit New York than 
any other city in the world, and it 
is estimated that there are always 
fifty-thousand transients on hand, 
not to mention the floating population 
which drifts in for a few weeks or 
months and then drifts out again. To 
date there has been no large scale 
cooperative effort to attract visitors 
to the city. 

But a change is at hand. The coun- 
try’s largest city will be ballyhooed to 
prospective visitors, along with the 
attractions of other parts of the 
State. The legislature has just pro- 
vided for a publicity: bureau to woo 
travelers or men on the lookout for 
good industrial locations. New York 
State, always boasting about its 
metropolis being the center of new 
ideas, has at last done what Califor- 
nia, Florida, Michigan, the New Eng- 
land states, and many others have 
been doing very profitably for a good 
many years. 


Museum—New Style 


A barbers’ and hairdressers’ mu- 
seum is to be opened in the Marian- 
hilfe district of Vienna. The exhibits 
will show the methods and instru- 
ments used in the service of barbers 
and hairdressers during the last two 
centuries. A new building is to be 
erected, and will be open to the pub- 
lic under the ‘auspices of the local 
barbers’ guild. Among the curiosities 
will be the old irons and machines 
used for waving women’s hair in the 
Rococo and Baroque periods of early 
Vienna. The museum will also ex- 
hibit the wigs and transformations 
used by the gentry of Europe during 
the past 590 years. 
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Under the 


(Continued from page 60) 

come his recruits? England has often 
been called a middle-class nation and 
it is certainly from the youth of the 
lower middle-class, or white-collar 
men, that the majority of Mosley’s 
followers come. The largest class in 
Russia is the so-called proletariat, or 
those who work with their hands, but 
in England and America this class 
is actually in a minority. The largest 
class is the middle-class, which in- 
cludes small shop-owners and man- 
agers, free-lances in all fields, sales- 
men, clerks, office workers, typists, 
skilled craftsmen, etc. It is to this 
class that fascism has made its great- 
est appeal, and today more than ever. 
In the present crisis the youth of this 
class has been cruelly ignored by 
capital and labor and politicians. 


Need for Fascism? 


Without cash or unions to fight for 
them, British young men by the hun- 
dreds of thousands are idling away 
their time, many of them starving or 
bumming around from place to place, 
or living on a pittance from relatives, 
their clothes in rags, their shoes sole- 
less. Thousands are without homes, 
sleeping in parks, riding the rods of 
trains, or living in the fields. In- 
nately decent, honest, patriotic, capi- 
talism has denied them life, while 
communism would have them betray 
their native land to a foreign dictator. 
Fascism to them is the only answer. 


The secret of Mosley’s success is. 
the same magic formula evoked orig- 


inally by Mussolini. Followed suc- 
cessfully in its main tenets, but with 
trimmings of his own, by Adolf Hit- 
ler; and which, in all but name, has 
put Starhemberg in control of Aus- 
tria. The formula rests on the real- 
ization of two important facts: (1) 
That economic justice for all, and es- 
pecially for the neglected middle and 
lower middle-class youth of today, is 
a human necessity and political dyna- 
mite. (2) That this economic justice 
can be secured not only without dis- 
loyalty to the state and without af- 
filiations with a foreign or interna- 
tional power, but must be secured 
this way if the support of a tremen- 
dous section of youth is to be gained. 

The main points in the policies and 
program of Mosley, should he come 
to power, may be listed as follows: 

1. Loyalty to the crown and em- 
pire. The king would remain as a 
social umpire and spiritual balance. 

2. Abolition of the House of Lords. 

3. Abolition of class distinction by 
inheritance of rank or wealth, and 
substitution of an aristocracy of 


Black Flag 


capacity and achievement. 

4. Nationalization of the banks by 
a board controlled or appointed 
through the state. 

5. Freedom of religious conscience. 

6. Abolition of election of profes- 
sional politicians from geographical 
districts, and substitution of delegates 
from vocational and _ occupational 
pursuits to a national legislative and 
economic congress—doctors sending 
medical representatives, engineers 
sending engineers, brick-layers send- 
ing brick-layers, etc. 

7. Free trade within the empire, 
protective tariffs to foreign nations. 
(Why buy beef from Argentina while 
Australia needs a market?) 

8. International codperation for 
world peace, but very adequate de- 
fense for Britain and dominions until 
such a peace machinery has been 
established. 

Mosley’s position on the semitic 
question is fairly clear. Few Jews 
are taken into the movement because 
of the possibility of their communist 
affiliation. There are, however, some 
British Jews within the organization. 
Mosley has publicly expressed him- 
self several times as seeing no reason 
why an individual should be accused 
of conspiracy against the state and 
the crown merely because of Jewish 
blood. If communist press and com- 
munist sympathizers consider anti- 
communism and anti-semitism as 
identical, then he is anti-semitic. 


What’s at Stake 


- Mosley is trained in politics. In 
this, his latest venture, he has burned 
his bridges behind him, and it is 
either “forward” or political death. 
First a Conservative, then a Laborite, 
he feels he has found himself in Brit- 
ish fascism. His entire wealth, time, 
and influence have been thrown into 
the movement and, in the writer’s 
opinion, he is too thirsty for fame 
ever to betray his constituents, re- 
gardless of what the other fascist 
groups may say. Whether he ever 
becomes fascist premier of Great 
Britain depends in the main on the 
degree of increase in both commu- 
nism and unemployment. 

British feudal aristocracy and their 
retainers, in contrast to the Prussian 
Junker caste, are liberal rather than 
dogmatically militarist. They scorn 
Mosley now, but in the end they 
would accept any alternative to bol- 
shevism; while the innately patriotic 
youth of the British middle and 
working classes would certainly be 
inclined to try something new if 
either the Conservative or Labor 
party fails to find a remedy for the 
economic situation. 
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and naughty tale by Baroness Hat- 
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American story-teller. 
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The barbed wit of Dorothy Parker; 
a hilarious burlesque by Newman 
Levy; and the irrepressible “Saki,” 
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ductory offer we will send you six 
big issues of GoLtpEN Book begin- 
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(Continued from page 58) 

the same reason that all forms of 
buying and selling go forward, be- 
cause it yields a profit. 

The popular notion that the arma- 
ment industry earns much more 
money fighting a war than preparing 
for war was always doubtful. And, 
in the twentieth century, it is cer- 
tainly a completely erroneous no- 
tion. War itself was most profitable 
to the armament industry at those 
periods when it made money by 
speeding up consumption of great 
quantities of goods that could be pro- 
duced easily and when simple ma- 
terials were destroyed. But the 
ordinary projectile is no longer of 
decisive value either in warfare or 
as an object of exchange. The most 
important apparatus today is the ex- 
pensive, very refined instrument of 
precision, which yields the armament 
industry its maximum profit. The 
volume of production of such instru- 
ments, however, is limited. These 
products of the most expensive spe- 
cialized iabor grow obsolete very 
rapidly, and every nation must con- 
tinually supply itself with new equip- 
ment because last year’s equipment 
is almost completely useless. Under 
such ideal circumstances, what need 
does the armament industry have for 
war itself? War would, on the con- 
trary, only destroy business, for, in 
spite of the politeness of neutral 
nations and their willingness to 
serve as connecting links between the 
“enemies,” it is much easier to sell 
munitions to all countries during 
peacetime without reference to poli- 
tical considerations. 


Science Replaces All 


It is also worth remembering that, 
when technology is omnipotent, there 
is no such thing as irreplaceable loss 
of territory. If a country loses a 
source of raw materials that some 
other country has taken away by 
shouting about it, it will then make 
ore or copper from earth or air. If 
it has a harbor taken away, it reaches 
the sea by the stratosphere. If it loses 
an industrial district, it will be de- 
lighted by such a loss during this 
period of permanent crisis and will 
presently build a modern spic-and- 
span industrial center overnight in 
some other part of the country. In 
short, at a time when technology can 
accomplish anything, everything is 
replaceable because all nature can 
be compelled to yield materials. 

Not many years ago things were 
quite different. Indeed, they were as 
they had been for many centuries. 





Who would ever have supposed that 
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No War for Europe? 


Albanian shepherds would build au- 
tomobiles? One of the basic elements 
in industrial production was the irre- 
placeable, organic, traditional place 
of residence in which the inhabitants 
of certain countries lived and per- 
formed their difficult industrial labors. 
Lancashire, for instance, dominated 
the textile world not because of its 
good machinery but because its work- 
ers had been trained for a century. 
Today things have undergone a rad- 
ical change. Anyone with the desire 
and money to do so could import a 
couple of engineers and teach the 
Albanians how to make automobiles 
that would, of course, cost more than 
Ford cars but that would run. 

Obviously, all this would be theo- 
retically true if it were expressed the 
other way around. The same course 
of events would ensue not only if 
Germany seized Lorraine but if 
France occupied the Rhineland. In 
the light of everything that has oc- 
curred, the threat of highly mechan- 
ized insanity is so great that nothing 
will happen anywhere in Europe. 
From a practical standpoint, however, 
this is not quite so true of Germany 
because the Germans are compara- 
tively more prepared for an enter- 
prise in collective suicide, and, fur- 
thermore, they have put themselves 
in the hands of a government that has 
made every European, even including 
general staff officers, come to the un- 
questionable conclusion that the ma- 
chinery of war must be used. The 
close proximity of insanity does not 
irritate Germany’s neighbors. They 
give in to Germany as long as they 
have anything to yield, and therefore 
no war occurs. 

This peace, which is in no way sug- 
gestive of paradise, may come to an 
end. It will end when the nazi 
Reich confronts a fascist France, a 
totalitarian state totally armed. As 
long as the involuntary opponents of 
fascism are not fascists but are 
reasonable people, whose power of 
decision is weakened by certain hu- 
manitarian considerations, the system 
of codrdination that has just been 
described will remain in force. By 
reason of their easily understandable 
attitude, these reasonable men are 
creating the very prerequisites that 
will give birth in their country to 
the now “heroic” and insane type. 

Any essay that attempts to indicate 
that war is dying out must close with 
the assertion that there will be a war. 
But it will come only when the atti- 
tude of Hitler’s present liberal oppo- 
nents has made them lose office and 
when Hitler’s own power has grown 
to such a point that the war has 
finally become completely senseless. 
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FOOD FOR THE ELEPHANT? 


Reactions to the Supreme Court decision furnish material for 


the cartoonist—and for the coming presidential campaign. 





























By Cassel, in the Brooklyn Eagle 


Before rushing blindly into more uncon- 
stitutional legislation, Congress may well 
study a copy of the Constitution itself. 


STOP 


By Sveigert, in the San Francisco Chronicle 


The death of the Blue Eagle has returned 
to business the opportunity to forge up- 
ward. Can he do it? Time will tell. 
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Richberg and Johnson forget their rival- 
ries at the grave of their mistress and 
mingle briny tears and spring flowers. 
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By Elderman, in the Washington Post 


The New Dealers have presented the 


ISSUE Republicans with a campaign issue—but 


will the Democrats accept the challenge? 
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By Brown, in the New York Herald Tribune (c) 


The Blue Eagle is dead and buried—all but 
the tremendous bill which the taxpayer will 
long have cause to remember. What a beak! 
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By Gropper, in the communist New Masses 


In the eyes of our home-grown communists 
the capitalistic set-up at Washington is all 
a lousy game of plain back scratching. 


LICE 





By Warren, in the Buffalo Evening News 
Must Uncle Sam turn “back to the grass 
roots” to recover a firm footing on which to 
proceed? Some Republicans think he must. 
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By Fitzpatrick, in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 





The favored farmer, liberally supported 
NEXT Oy the Agricultural Adjustment Act, may 
well dread the test of its constitutionality. 
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By Talburt, in the New York World-Telegram By Elderman, in the Washington Post 


Japan renews her policy of imperialistic A sly dig at the “righteous” resentment 
expansion as eagerly as a greedy fly and PICKET of the Italian press against England's 
indeed with considerably less danger. definitely pro-Abyssinian sympathies. 
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By Doyle, in the New York Post ; By Homan, in the Los Angeles News 


If Uncle Sam is so strong for Cuban and The League of Nations keeper finds that 
FREE 9 Filipino freedom, the old gentleman @AT§ = ‘wo of his most potentially mischievous 
* should be more tariff-kind to his proteges. carnivores escaped—Italy and Abyssinia. 
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|CARTOONERY FROM CRUSTY MADAME EUROPA 





























nt From the Amsterdam Notenkraker (Holland) From the Glasgow Record (Scotland) 


ot German pacifist shades, to England, France, and The peace dove finds her pretty little wings 
' GHOSTS Italy: “If you only had been as forbearing to our Ger- battered by the hard-boiled military air- 
man republic as you now are to General Goering!” craft of the embattled great powers. 
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From the Geneva Pilori (Switzerland) From the Cardiff Echo (Wales) 


. Sooner or later the patient Russian bear France totters in regard to golden finance. 
‘ BEARISH will eat up Adolf Hitler, if he insists on QHAKY Uncle Sam sways when it comes to the 
. abusing it so. The other powers look on. “where-are-we” N.I.R.A.decision. What now? 
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From the Birmingham Gazette (England) 


England is expecting greatly to expand her air-force to keep up with rivals of the Continent. 
Nobody is very anxious to turn the island into a vast war factory except the local merchants of 
death. How about an agreement with Hitler whose program is shown in the cartoon below, left. 








From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) 


A new German air-force rises from the 
ashes of the World War, to the horror 
of the “victorious” Allies, shown above. 
War-birds are old harbingers of death. 















































From the Daily Herald (London) 


The so-called Great Man gives a thumbs 
down signal. Will Italian “civilization” fin- 
CAESAR ish off plucky little Abyssinia in the arena? 
Italy has tried it twice before, and failed. 
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Danger Ahead! 
To the Editor: 


I appeal to you because the National 
Forests are again in serious danger. 

Another attempt is under way to get 
the National Forests and the forest work 
of the government transferred from the 
Department of Agriculture, where the 
forests are safe and the work well done, 
back to the Department of the Interior, 
from which they were taken because of 
wretched management. 

The present attempt is made under 
cover of an effort (Senate Bill 2665) to 
change the name of the Interior Depart- 
ment to the Department of Conservation 
and Public Works. The transfer of the 
National Forests and the Forest Service 
is not mentioned in the bill, but is planned 
for later on. 

Conservation is too broad a subject to 
be confined to any one Department. 
Nearly all of them deal with it in one 
form or another. A Department of Con- 
servation would be almost as illogical as 
x Desartment of Typewriting or a De- 
partment of Wastebaskets. 

The conservation policy itself, and 
about every important conservation 
movement for the last thirty years, have 
originated in the Department of Agri- 
culture. It has shown practical horse- 
sense in dealing with natural resources 
intelligently, uprightly, and without 
fraud or loss. 

In contrast, the record of the Interior 
Department is far and away the worst in 
Washington. Every natural resource, 
without exception, that has been held for 
disvosal by the Interior Department— 
public lands, Indian lands, coal, oil, water 
power, and timber—has been wasted and 
squandered at one time or another. 

Secretary of the Interior Ickes is sin- 
cere and honest, but he cannot live for- 
ever. Secretary Garfield was honest, but 
Secretary Ballinger, his successor, tried 
to give away the people’s water powers 
and the coal lands in Alaska. The re- 
sulting scandal cost Taft his re-election. 
Almost everyone remembers Tea Pot 
Dome, when Secretary Fall handed the 
Navy’s oil lands over to the despoilers. 
Fall tried hard to get his hands on the 
National Forests. 

Wood is acrop. Forestry is tree farm- 
ing. It belongs in the Department of 
Agriculture with all other farming and 
production from the soil. 

Undoubtedly if Secretary Ickes got the 
National Forests he would do his level 
best, but he has more work now than any 
other cabinet officer in Washington. The 
National Forests are bigger than all the 
Atlantic States from Maine to Virginia, 
inclusive. Why put this additional load 
on a man who has too much to do al- 
ready? Let the National Forests stay 
where they are. 

GIFFORD PINCHOT, 
Milford, Pennsylvania. 


THE EDITOR'S MAIL 


Sir Samuel Hoare 
To the Editor: 


Because the Review of Reviews de- 
votes so much of its space to interpre- 
tations of world news that the average 
American correspondent misses, I do 
hope you will give really extensive at- 
tention to the appointment of Sir Samuel 
Hoare as British Foreign Minister, es- 
pecially its significance to the United 
States. 

Virtually no mention has been made 
of the fact that Sir Samuel Hoare led 
and organized the British military secret 
service in Russia during the War when 
his intense antipathy to Bolshevism 
originated. Today his home is one of 
the centres of White Russian emigré ac- 
tivity in London. 

Since the War two matters have chief- 
ly engaged Sir Samuel’s attention. He is 
the man primarily responsible for Brit- 
ain’s air armaments, having held the post 
of Air Minister in every Conservative 
cabinet since Bonar Law _ succeeded 
Lloyd George in 1922. More recently, 
as Minister for Indian Affairs, he has 
been chiefly responsible for the prepara- 
tion of the draft constitution for India. 
His functions here have not only added 
to his antipathy to Russia because of his 
fear of communism in Asia but they 
have made him understand that En- 
gland’s interests today lie chiefly in Asia, 
not in Europe. 

How all this affects the United States 
is luminously clear to any American 
who has followed the series of prompt- 
ings from London through such mouth- 
pieces as General Smuts in behalf of an 
Anglo-American alliance in the Far East. 
The appointment of Sir Samuel Hoare 
and the relegation of Anthony Eden to 
League of Nations matters marks the 
victory first of the pro-German wing of 
the Conservative party and_ secondly 
indicates that British foreign policy is 
now centering its attention on Asia. 
Americans who are eager to fight Japan 
or Russia in behalf of British supremacy 
in Asia will welcome the arrival of Sir 
Samuel Hoare in the British Foreign 
Office. 

Quincy Howe, 
New York City. 


Securities 
To the Editor: 


The article Racketeering in Securities 
by John A. Straley. and Eliot Sharp 
which appeared in the May issue is par- 
ticularly interesting to members of the 
San Francisco Stock Exchange, a num- 
ber of whom have commented to me 
most favorably upon it. 

This article is especially timely be- 
cause of the announced policy of the 
SEC of “educating the American pub- 
lic to protect itself against high-pressure 


salesmanship”. The San Francisco Stock 
Exchange and its members have actively 
codperated with the Commissioner of 
Corporations of the State of California 
and the Better Business Bureau in their 
programs for eradicating unscrupulous 
and fraudulent security dealers from 
this State. ... 

Messrs. Straley and Sharp state in 
their article: “Caution dictates dealing 
only with a firm which is a member of 
the Exchange on which the securities in 
question are listed”. If this mandate 
were carried out by investors, members 
of the San Francisco Stock Exchange 
who are not members of the New York 
Stock Exchange would be precluded 
from executing orders in those secur- 
ities which are listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange but not listed on the 
San Francisco Stock Exchange, etc. ... 


Harry W. Sack, 
San Francisco Stock Exchange. 


The Editors regret that this single sen- 
tence in the article by Straley and 
Sharp lends itself so .easily to a too 
literal application. It is clear from the 
article itself that no such situation, as 
is raised by Mr. Sack, was in mind. 
The article was aimed to check racke- 
teering in securities and not to hamper 
legitimate investing through out-of-town 
exchanges. 


Advertisement 
To the Editor: 


In the June issue you publish an 
article on advertising by Stuart Peabody. 
As illustrations of old and new styles in 
advertising, you reproduce an ad of ours 
which appeared in the Review in 1905. 

You will be interested to learn that 
the reproduction of the 1905 ad has so 
far brought in thirty inquiries as to 
whether or not we are still manufac- 
turing portable cottages, cabins, summer 
houses, and the like. We are glad to say 
that we are, and hope that some sales 
will result from these inquiries. 

S. G. Mortey, 
Mershon & Morley Co., 
Saginaw, Michigan. 


Also reproduced in the same article 
was an advertisement of the Gillette 
Safety Razor Co. which appeared in the 
Review in 1905. After describing the 
good points of the Gillette razor, the 
advertisement offered to exchange one 
new blade for every two dull ones, in 
the effort to cultivate, Gillette good-will 
and Gillette business. A few persons, the 
company informs us, have written to see 
if, by any chance, the offer still stands. 
Amused Gillette officials reply that the 
offer does not.—Eb. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


In Traffic Management 


The field of Traffic Management offers real 
opportunity only to the man who knows. 
Spare time study and the will to succeed have 
pushed scores of Traffic employees up the 
ladder to financial success. Many LaSalle- 
trained traffic managers—both in the rail- 
road and industrial field—now command 
salaries of $3,000.00 to $5,000.00 a year—and 
better. Investigate. Find out how you can 
qualify for these higher positions through 
LaSalle home-study and guidance, how you 
can learn in your spare time to do quickly, 
accurately and scientifically what the un- 
trained traffic man can do only slowly and 
with many blunders. 


MR. SALESMAN: 
What’s Wrong ? 


Why aren’t you making more sales—more 
money? Is it you—or your proposition? Check 
up first on yourself. Other men—no better 
than you—have found their earnings jump 
and stay up when they trained with LaSalle. 
Literally thousands of men—many of them 
years at the game—have increased their sales 
volume and earnings through home study 
with LaSalle guidance. Sound—practical— 
usable—right from field experience. Train for 
top-notch production with LaSalle. There’s 
a science to selling. Master it, and you can 
quickly distinguish yourself as a top-notcher, 
and expert salesman. 


Plan Your Future 


Choose Your Field NOW For Success 


Will you master fate or will fate master you? That’s a question deserving your honest 
answer .. . right now! Actually it is all up to you. You can do with Life almost what 
you will. LaSalle will help you establish yourself for real success by providing you with 
the comprehensive, specialized training for which it is so famous. Choose your field 
... now! Check the coupon below for the free booklet you want us to send you. 
It can be your first step toward assured success. 


LAW 
for Business 
SUCCESS 


And it isn’t necessary to practice law to get 
this Success. In fact probably most of the 
men who study law today have no idea of 
taking the bar examination or becoming law- 
yers—they want law training to give them 
mastery of men and situations in business. 
You know that— 


(1) the man with legal training is a leader 
—not a follower. 


(2) legal training keens your mind— 
clears away the problems that stump 
the ordinary fellow and makes you 
master instead of man. 


(3) knowledge of law simplifies the com- 
plications of executive work. 


(4) Many top executive places are filled 
by men who have studied law. 


No matter whether you are in a big cor- 
poration or a small business—in a great city 
or a little town—a practical knowledge of 
law cannot fail to be of real and vital help to 
you in making a more successful career. 

In every state in the union you'll find law- 
trained men who came up through LaSalle. 
What others have done, you can do. 

And LaSalle offers either a full law course 
leading to LL. B. or a shorter business law 
training—whichever you prefer. All text 
material, including valuable 14-volume Law 
Library. Training comprises the most effec- 
tive features of modern law instruction. 


EXECUTIVE 
TRAINING 


Executives who are efficient managers com- 
mand responsible positions and good incomes. 
And the need for trained executives is grow- 
ing rapidly. We train you thoroughly at home 
in your spare time for every type of executive 
work—teach you the principles and prac- 
tices used by our most successful business 
leaders and help you develop your manage- 
ment capacity—by a training built with the 
aid of outstanding executives. 


Become an Expert 


ACCOUNTANT 
The Profession That Pays 


The demand for skilled accountants—men 
who really know their business—is increasing 
rapidly. New state and federal legislation 
requires much more, and more efficient ac- 
counting from business—big and small. Cor- 
porations are in constant need of expert 
counsel in matters relating to Auditing, Cost 
Accounting, Business Law, Organization, 
Management, Finance. Men who prove their 
qualifications in this important branch of 
business are rapidly promoted to responsible 
executive positions—given an opportunity to 
earn real salaries. The range is from $3,000.00 
to $15,000.00 a year—even to higher income 
figures. 

Under the LaSalle Problem Method you 
can at home acquire a thoro understanding 
of Higher: Accountancy, master its funda- 
mental principles, become expert in the prac- 
tical application of these principles—this with- 
out losing an hour of work or a dollar of pay. 

Your training will be under the direct 
supervision of a staff of legal, organization and 
management specialists, business efficiency 
engineers and Certified Public Accountants. 

Preliminary knowledge of bookkeeping is 
unnecessary. We train you from the ground 
up, or from where you now are, according to 
your individual needs. 


POOR ENGLISH! 


How Much is it costing you 
in wasted opportunity? 


Every day your associates are judging you 
by what you say and how you say it. Hazy 
ideas, ill-chosen words, halting sentences, 
crude, slovenly speech—these mark a man as 
loose in thinking. Thoughts clear cut, words 
that give true shape and color, sentences 
aflame with power and originality—these are 
the things that proclaim ability that win for 
their users swift advancement. In the quiet 
of your own home—with LaSalle’s help— 
you can learn to speak and write with real 
distinction, learn to make the words you 
utter and the letters you compose stamp 
you as educated, cultured—a power 

to reckon with in the business world. 

































LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Dept. 867-R, Chicago 
ADULT BUSINESS EDUCATION 


I would like to have your special booklet—without any cost or obligation to me— 
about my opportunities and your success training in the business field I have checked. 


[_] LAW: Degree of LL.B. 
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MEN, WOMEN, AND BOOKS 


What can be done to save the country from its saviors? What is 


happening in Mexico? 


Must every dictator triumph? 


Our authors 


sit down at. their typewriters and supply all the proper answers. 


New Deal to Disaster? 


In the earlier days of the New 
Deal, popular hope was that the rad- 
ical members of the administration 
would be offset by conservatives 
such as Lewis Douglas, director of 
the budget. However, the conserv- 
atives soon found that they either had 
te shut up or resign. 

Utterly out of sympathy with the 
gigantic spending and “collectivist” 
aims of the administration, Lewis 
Douglas resigned and has since raised 
his voice in protest. The Liberal 
Tradition: A Free People and a Free 
Economy (D. Van Nostrand, $1.59) 
embodies his ideas as to what can be 
done to save the country from its 
saviors. Douglas’ book is not easy 
reading, but he presents his ideas 
briefly; all is concrete and much to 
the point. 

First of all he talks about the sins 
of the more recent past. He thus de- 
scribes what went on, financially and 
industrially, during the Terrible 
Twenties: “It was not.a system of 
free competition; it was not a system 
of rugged individualism. On the con- 
trary, in some measure at least, it 
was a system of degenerate capitalism 
in which capitalists of all grades and 
all classes sought the assistance of 
government, profited or attempted to 
profit by subsidies, endeavored to 
escape from the rigors of competition, 
so that the inefficient might survive 
—in short, a system in which the 
capitalists advocated the things which 
must destroy the system in which 
they professed to believe.” 

As a result of the economic after- 
math, Douglas finds that “many con- 
fuse the system which failed with the 
competitive system for profit, and 
they would substitute a social and 
economic system completely new to 
America for the one under which we 
have grown great.” 

He says that the administration 
has embarked on a program which, 








if not thwarted, will lead to dictator- 
ship, to the authoritarian state. 
Douglas feels that inflation is com- 
ing, that the unparalleled spending 
for public works may result in the 
repudiation of government debt, that 
restriction of crops or production is 
economically indefensible, that the 
financial policies of the New Deal 
can lead nowhere but to disaster. 
Strong words, these, but they come 
from a man who was once in sym- 
pathy with the New Deal’s professed 
aims and whose criticism springs not 
from personal bitterness but from a 
sound sense of good government. 
Douglas would like to see the 
country reform itself, continue along 
the lines laid down during a century 
and a half by reéstablishing “a liberal 
economy” in which there would be 
“free competition and flexibility of 
prices, mobility of labor and of goods, 
flexibility of costs, a sound currency, 
a reformed banking system, and 


finally, a responsible fiscal policy”. 
© Bachrach 


Lewis Douglas criticizes the New 
Deal vigorously in his new book; 
says it may lead to dictatorship. 
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More Women Than Men 


News of the Paraguay-Bolivia war 
has filled newspaper headlines for 
three long years, and Land of Women, 
by Katherina von Dombrowski, is 
hence more than timely. It is a re- 
markable historical novel, translated 
from the German, which contains the 
biography of Dictator Lopez of Para- 
guay, warlord of the mid-nineteenth 
century. Lopez took on the mighty 
Argentine, Brazil, and Uruguay in a 
suicidal war. Pancho, who thought 
himself a Bonaparte, was that and 
more horrible things besides. At the 
beginning, Paraguay had a million 
and a quarter of population. At the 
close, there were 29,000 men, 106,000 
women, and 86,000 children left to 
tell the gruesome tale. To this day 
the women of Paraguay far outnum- 
ber the men. 

Here is a good story, well written, 
with startling history and an authori- 
tative background. German historical 
biography was the best in the world 
before Hitler, and this book is a 
worthy addition to a long list begun 
by Emil Ludwig and Stefan Zweig 
after the war. Little Brown is the 
publisher ($2.50) and the volume is 
recommended by the reviewer, who 
has followed the 1935 war closely as 
waged in the hell of Gran Chaco. 


Wells’ World 


H. G. Wells has recently returned 
to his native England after two visits 
here within a year. The New Amer- 
ica and the New World briefly sum- 
marizes his philosophical observations 
on what there is to offer hereabouts. 
He is distinctly in favor of New 
Dealism, in one form or another, and 
of Anglo-American codperation as a 
form of world salvation. In addition 
to reviewing the Yankee scheme of 
things, the great outliner of history 
looks over the rest of our more than 
reckless planet. 
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Russia, he finds, is losing her revo- 
lutionary idealism, but is after all 
infinitely superior to the Third Reich 
and fascist Italy. Huey Long and 
Adolf Hitler have things in common, 
he says correctly enough. Our 
Southern poor-whites evidently re- 
mind him of nazi lower-middle pro- 


H. G. Wells ponders post-war poli- 


tics and finds cause for optimism. 


vincials of Nuremberg. America, he 
thinks, had better take over Great 
Britain, at least superficially. This 
book is written with all the old 
Wellsian brilliance, and is complete 
in 78 pages, net. Macmillan is the 
publisher, and the price is $1. It is 
enjoyable, provocative, and carries a 
message for all those who are world- 
minded. H. G. Wells is still going 
strong, challenging, debunking, ideal- 
izing, hoping against hope. 


Dictators and Democracies 


John Martin is a quiet, thoughtful 
international expert, consultant on 
foreign relations for Rollins College, 
Florida. His excellent Dictators and 
Democracies Today covers the ma- 
chinery of peace, including the 
League of Nations, the disarmament 
breakdown, the possibilities of Amer- 
ico-Japanese war, and potential paci- 
fist tactics for the future. He then 
takes up the Russian, Italian, and 
German dictatorships in perspective, 
and the French, British, and Amer- 
ican democracies, closing with an 
analysis of youth. 

Mr. Martin is factual, concise, and 
well informed. Like many good 


Americans born in Great Britain, he 
has a balanced detachment in evalu- 
ating American problems that is 
lacking in only too many of our na- 
tive sons. The Martin book is pub- 
lished by the Rollins Press (Winter 
Park, Florida) at $2.50. “American- 





ism,” says Mr. Martin, “means that 
every citizen in times of peace shall 
be cared for in sickness as skilfully 
and certainly as the soldier is cared 
for in time of war.” We have cared 
for the minds of America through 
our excellent public school system. 
We must, in turn, care for the phys- 
ical wants of all, and in this we have 
been sadly deficient to date—far out- 
distanced by England, Germany, and 
the great Soviet Union. Life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness 
should, in the twentieth century, in- 
clude food, clothing, and shelter for 
American mankind. 


Crisis in Mexico 


At the outset the author of Chaos 
in Mexico, Dr. Charles Macfarland, 
states that the volume may leave the 
reader “in seemingly inextricable 
confusion”. It does. But the con- 
fusion arises not from the author’s 
able presentation, but from the very 
subject itself. To expect a portrait 
of that land of revolution, Mexico, 
to be anything other than confused 
would be as idle as expecting the 
patterns in a kaleidoscope to be per- 
fectly geometric or the-mental proc- 
esses of a patient in the psychopathic 
ward to be rational. More than ever 
does this book make us wonder to- 
ward what the present Mexican gov- 
ernment is really aiming and whether 
the officials really know their own 
minds, much less the minds of their 
fellow officials. 

This volume is not a mere academic 
discussion of what the author might 
think conditions are. Dr. Macfarland 
has had long experience as a field 
worker. He has spent time on the 
spot. Testimony from all the parties, 
the government, the Catholic church, 
the Protestant church, is adduced. 
Personal interviews with the chief 
men involved, the President of the 
Republic, the Secretary of Foreign 
Relations, the Secretary of Public 
Education, the Apostolic Delegate, 
the Archbishop, men representing 
each walk of Mexican life, constitute 
the evidence, and much of it is given 
in their own words. 

His analysis of the causes of the 
conflict’ between church and state is 
illuminating, especially the discussion 
of Article III of the 1917 Constitution, 


dealing with education. But on the 


whole, Dr. Macfarland prefers to let 
us judge the debate for ourselves, 
having first summoned all the prin- 
cipals involved to present their indi- 
vidual versions and arguments. 

Dr. Macfarland’s book should be of 
interest to any student of foreign 
politics and to anyone who wishes a 
clear, unbiased view of what is hap- 
pening inside the house of our south- 
ern neighbor. (Harpers, $2.)—A. A. H. 
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GOOD BOOKS 
FOR 
YOUR LIBRARY 











"We reviewers seldom see 


a novel like this!'' — Harry 
Hansen. 


"A most moving book, it 
sounds the deeps of life.""— 
N. Y. Sun. 


all bookstores $2.50 
THe MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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R. O. T.C. Fireproof buildings. Inside swimming pool. 
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J. Wicker, Pres. Box 6 Fork Union, Virginia. 


WORK FOR 
“UNCLE SAM”’ 


Start $1260 to $2100 a year 
MEN—WOMEN. Common Education 
usually sufficient. Short hours. In- 
fluence unnecessary. Write immedi- 
j ately for free 32-page book, with 
list of positions and full particulars 
telling how to get them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. A239 Rochester, N. Y. 
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LEARN AT HOME 


Are you adult, alert, ambitious, willing to study? 
Investigate LAW! We guide you step by step— 
furnish all texts, including 14-volume Law Libra- 
ry. Training prepared by leading law professors 
and given by members of bar. Degree of LL. B. 
conferred. Low cost, easy terms. Send NOW 
for Free ,64-page“Law Training for Leadership.” 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 867-L Chicago 

















Young Folks Like the Changes in 


THE BOYS’ ann GIRLS’ NEWSPAPER 


Have You Seen the latest Issue? 


IGHT pages have been 

added to each issue of 
this new kind of publication 
that is being acclaimed by 50.- 
000 families as a welcome visi- 
tor and jolly companion. Edu- 
cators and parents declare that 





Just the Right Time 
to Subseribe 

















BOYS’ ann GIRLS’ 
NEWSPAPER 


AND STORY MAGAZINE 





it is an important step ahead | 
in practical education. | 


Price Reduced One- 


Third 


The price for annual subscrip- | * 


tions has just been reduced 
from $3.00 to $2.00 for twenty- 
four issues. Now it is to be 
published twice a month, with 
more stories, more news, larger 
type, better paper, more illus- 
trations and clearer printing. 
The boys and girls have been 


Fins WN 1955 esse BY PUBLISHED AT THE BECINNING AND MIDDLE OF EACH MONTH RY 10. 4 copy—e2 4 VEAR 





SPORTS SHORTS 


Helene Moy Meet Agsia 
FOREST 
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Tiny Torpedo Boats 
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Houseboat Mystery| 


janing A New Serial by Perry Newberry 
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writing to tell us just what | 2i%es/« 


The News in Cartoon 
= x 


they want and these changes 
are our answer to all the best 
suggestions. A glance at the 
July issues will convince any- 
one that the publication is go- 
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The long period of vacation days is 
here. There will surely be plenty of 
time for sports and outdoor pursuits. 
But where are young people to find 
an easy pleasant means of keeping in 
touch with the serious things which 
are going on in the world, unless 
they have their own newspaper? The 
new reduced subscription price 
should make it possible for the boys 
and girls whom you know and love 
to enjoy and profit by the twice-a- 
month visits of the first newspaper 
made exclusively for young people. 
Less than a cent a day is very little 
to pay for so much entertainment 
that is instructive without any of the 
ear-marks of a text book. 


Send No Money Now 
Sign the coupon below and start some 
boy or girl upon this splendid adven- 
ture at this season. Mail the coupon 
which will bring the club pin and 
two issues of the paper to your boy 
or girl. If you are not entirely satis- 
fied after two issues, you may cancel 














ing ahead and will increase in 
popularity as the months rush 
by. You owe it to some boy or 
girl to do something about it. 


New Feature Worth the 
Whole Subscription Price 


Parents should watch a new department, 
“This World of Ours,” edited by Fred 
Charles, chief editorial writer of the Buf- 
falo Times and well-known to educators. 
He has the rare gift of making difficult 
current events, which are of vital im- 
portance, surprisingly easy to understand. 
If your children have this newspaper regu- 
larly, they can intelligently discuss with 
you topics like “Dust Storms—What They 
Mean”, “Breaking Treaty Promises”, “Con- 
tinuance of the N.R.A.”, “Spending a Bil- 
lion Dollars”,.“The Bonus”, and “Infla- 
tion”. Mr. Charles’ interpretation of such 
problems to young minds will have a 
positive effect upon the intelligent view- 
point of our future voters and managers of 
America. Parents, too, enjoy this depart- 
ment to help them clarify confused theories 
about Uncle Sam’s chief worries. 


They Cheer for It 


This newspaper is different from any pub- 
lication boys and girls have ever had be- 
cause it is breezily edited and written by 
youthful men and women who understand 
what young folks like. It comes along twice 
a month and it is worth its weight in gold 
during weekend holidays, when young 
folks want interesting things to do. It is 
a favorite in exclusive schools; it is also 
popular in the country school house; it is 
a welcome visitor on the farm and in the 
city mansion, because it has captivated the 
interest of young readers who have their 
serious moments and want to -know what 
the world is doing. They count themselves 
as lucky to have the first paper of its kind 





ever published in America. Parents fre- 
quently say they wish they could have en- 
joyed a similar high-road to success when 
they were young. Subscribers say it does 
not interfere with school work but helps 
make school work easier and more interest- 
ing. PARENTS’ MAGAZINE is devoting 
all of its resources and editorial experience 
to making the newspaper a success. 


President Roosevelt Writes 
a Word of Welcome 


“I have heard of The Children’s News- 
paper which has been successfully pub- 
lished for years in England. A somewhat 
similar publication in America should be 
helpful in the education and development 
of our boys and girls.” 

—Frankiin D. ROOSEVELT. 


Subseribers’ Club Pin Free 


Every subscriber receives a beautifully de- 
signed silver and blue club pin which they 
are proud to wear because it is a mark of 
distinction to be a regular reader of such 
a newspaper. 
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r the order and disregard our bill for 
$2.00. Could anything be fairer? 
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YOUR LIFE INSURANCE 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Inflation Effect 


QUESTION: What effect, if any, 
would inflation have upon life insur- 
ance? 

ANSWER: Exactly the same effect 
as on any other fixed obligation, 
whether it be a bond, actual cash on 
hand, or a deposit in the bank. There 
is no protection against excessive in- 
flation. Inflation, however, is unlike- 
ly to the extent that it would affect 
life insurance, certainly not more 
than any other form of safe invest- 
ment. The buying power of the dol- 
lar may rise or fall, with deflation or 
inflation; but dollars named in an 
insurance policy will be as good as 
any dollars can be at the time the 
policy matures or the annuities are 
paid. 


What to Do? 


Q. What are the insurance com- 
panies doing to avoid unfavorable in- 
flation results? 

A. Naturally these financial insti- 
tutions desire to maintain property 
values for the benefit of their policy- 
holders at an equable level at all 
times, including a certain amount of 
inflation when that is necessary to 
accomplish the purpose. Insurance 
companies did much to check defla- 
tion by their reluctance to dump se- 
curities or to call mortgages; but they 
can do little or nothing to retard or 
avoid inflation. 


Capital Losses 


Q. Have capital losses suffered by 
insurance companies had any marked 
effect upon their financial condition? 

A. Life insurance accounting is a 
technical subject, not amenable to 
simple analysis. Capital losses can 
be determined only by an analysis of 
the investment holdings, and by de- 
termining losses met by marking- 
down or writing-off investments. Due 
regard should be had for the fact 
that these same investments may over 
a period of time recover their origi- 
nal value. The exact ratio of sur- 
plus to investment, or a current de- 


Readers are invited to submit insurance questions. Answers will be given by mail or printed here. 


crease, cannot be taken as the mea- 
sure of a company’s position, since 
these basic factors vary according to 
the new business placed, the type of 
policy purchased, and many other 
factors. 


Policy Loans 


Q. What has been the effect of the 
demand for policy loans which the 
life insurance companies have met? 

A. If the company has not been 
forced to liquidate part of its invest- 
ment holdings to meet demands for 
policy loans (none of the larger com- 
panies has been forced to do so), 
policy loans are then considered a 
very satisfactory investment. The 
loans are secured by the legal re- 
serves which the policyholders them- 
selves have built up by their pay- 
ments, and there is no possibility of 
loss. The return is a satisfactory rate 
of interest. Normally the income ex- 
ceeds the outgo, but in any event the 
difference is never likely to be large. 
The result is that institutions have 
met all demands during these years 
of adversity. 


Term Insurance 


Q. Would it be your recommenda- 
tion for this reader of your Service 
Division to purchase a term policy 
if he has not the funds available at 
this time to insure on some perma- 
nent plan? 

A. Term insurance is suitable as 
a first step toward permanent insur- 
ance, particularly for young men of 
limited means. A convertible term 
policy gives the policyholder the right 
to change the term contract for per- 
manent insurance at some time in 
the future, irrespective of the health 
of the insured at time of conversion. 
This change may be effected at any 
time after the first year. 


Diversification 


Q. How can life insurance com- 
panies rank so high financially these 
days, when their assets are stocks, 
bonds, real estate, and mortgages? 


A. Their plan or method of pro- 
cedure involves careful selection, 
even diversification, well-managed 
supervision, and gain in selling. This 
plan was designed for the very pur- 
pose of providing an ideal investment 
for the average man. 


Growth in Assets 


Q. Could you outline the growth 
of assets in life insurance companies 
for the past thirty years? 

A. In the year 1906, assets totaled 
almost three billion dollars. Four 
billion dollars’ worth was reached by 
1911, five and one-half billion by 1916. 
In 1921 the records indicate. an in- 
crease to eight billion dollars, and 
three years later to ten billions. That 
huge sum was in turn doubled by 
1934. Assets increased in 1934 alone 
by $904,000,000, and the grand total 
last January was $21,800,000,000. 


Assets Per Capita 


Q. What are the assets of life in- 
surance companies per capita of the 
total U. S. population? 

A. In 1920, assets per capita were 
$69.25. Ten years later, in 1930, they 
were recorded as $153.77 per capita. 
Four years later, in 1934, assets per 
capita had increased to $164.18. 


Mortgages or Bonds? 


Q. Do insurance companies invest 
the greater portion of their assets in 
mortgages on farm and city property, 
or in first-mortgage bonds? 

A. For many years life insurance 
companies have been among the chief 
holders of real estate mortgages— 
both farm and urban, but preponder- 
antly the latter since 1921. The 
largest volume loaned on farm prop- 
erty was in 1927, on city property in 
1931. The latter year also witnessed 
the peak of total mortgage holdings. 
Preference of the insurance com- 
panies for mortgages is due to the 
fact that they are long-term invest- 
ments, bringing in a good return and 
corresponding to their own long-term 
indebtedness. 
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we Today’s thinking Americans who are in the 
ahh swim are flocking to the new REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS .. . “Doctors, Lawyers, Mer- 


chants, Chiefs” are all finding this vital, 


aggressive magazine salted to their taste. 


41,236 new readers since January. A 








substantial slice of buying power. 





